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AN APPEAL IN BEHALF OF MISSIONS: ADDRESSED TO EPISCOPALIANS. 


Romans i. 15. 
**7 am adebtor both to the Greeks and to 
the Barbarians—both to the wise and to 
the wnwise.”’ 


To preach the gospel then, is, in 
the ethics of Paul, but to pay a 
debt. It is not in his view a gra- 
tuity—the bestowment of which, 
implies merit, while the withhold- 
ing of it would be scarcely, if at 
all, asin. Itisadebt. Its obli- 
gation is not less imperative than 
that of the ordinary duties of jus- 
tice. No human law, ’tis true, 
can exactly define or enforce this 
obligation. Its discharge may and 
must be left to the dictates of in- 
dividual discretion. When _ its 
claims conflict with those of com- 
mon equity, they may, and of course 
should give way. But still its au- 
thority 1s not on these accounts the 
less perfect or the less binding.— 
With the Aposile to love one’s 


neighbour as himself—to do him 
good as he has opportunity a im- 
part to him therefore, if he have it 
not, the richest of all blessings— 
the blessing of the gospel—this we 
say, is, in the estimation of St. 
Paul, aduty, for the omission of 
which, there can be at the bar of 
God no conceivable excuse. 

But who is this neighbour? To 
whom was this debt of the Apostle 
due? The text answers, To the 
Greeks and to the Barbarians. In 
the vocabulary of the Greeks, Bar- 
barian, you know, was the name of 
all foreigners—so that to be a debtor 
to the Greeks and Barbarians, was 
to be a debtor to the whole world 
—or rather, since the Apostle 
speaks here as a Jew, to the whole 


agan world. Waving committed 


unto him the Apostleship of the 
uncircumcision, sent forth by his 
olice persecuted but now adored 
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Master on the first mission to the 
Gentiles, he beholds in each of 
these Gentiles a creditor. They 
are sitting in darkness, and in the 
shadow of death. ‘To his keeping 
is confided the instrument which is 
to open their eyes, and turn them 
from darkness to light, from the 
power of satan unto God. Were 
he to prove unfaithful to a charge 
so momentous, wo must betide 
him. <A necessity is .laid upon 
him; he must preach the gospel.— 
And under the pressure of this con- 
viction, how does he go forth! 
With what heroism—with what self 
devotion! ‘Though bonds and af- 
flictions await him in every citys 
though his course is one of weariness 
and painfulness—of watchings and 
hunger—of great and manifold per- 
ils, yet nowise daunted, he presses 
onward with a perseverance which 
nothing but the chains of the impe- 
rial Caesar can arrest,—with an in- 
tensity of ardour which nothing but 
the hand of death can extinguish. 

But who is this Paul? In what 
capacity does he here speak? As 
a private man? nay, but as an apos- 
tle of the Lord Jesus Christ! As 
acting under a special commission? 
nay, but as acting under that com- 
mission—the warrant of all minis- 
terial authority—to preach the gos- 
pel to every creature! As engaged 
in awork which is since complete? 
nay, but as engaged in one which 
shall be complete me when the 
kingdoms of this world shall have 
become the kingdoms of our Lord 
and of his Christ! This Paul, this 
Apostle to the Gentiles, this ser- 
vant of the Lord Jesus Christ, my 
friends, he speaks in the name— 
as the representative of the Christ- 
ian church! The obligation which 
he here owns is her obligation.— 
To preach repentance and the re- 
mission of sins among all nations— 
to Jabour for the extension of his 
faith, “as much as in him is,” to 
the full extent of his ability—io do 
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this now while he has time, while 
he has strength, while he has op- 

ortunity, this is the duty which in 
behalf of the church of God—in be- 
half of its every individual member 
he admits, and for our instruction 
permanently records. 

Brethren, are we Christians? — 
Are we ministers? Are we suc- 
cessors of the Apostles or partakers 
with him of the same grace? Have 
we this gospel in our hana Are 
there round us millions who have 
it not? To them we are debtors! 
This precious treasure must not be 
left to corrode with rust—to can- 
ker under the curse of inactivity! 
It must not be hoarded up as means 
merely of personal improvement, 
or personal gratification! It is not 
our own: It is God’s; we are but 
its almoners. The gospel isa trust 
confided to us not for.our edifica- 
tion only, but for the conversion of 
the world. ‘The Pagan is entitled 
to it no less than we. This Pagan 
—look down upon him as we may, 
has rights. His advocates need 
not appear here as humble sup- 
pliants. ‘They need not entreat as 
a boon what he may demand asa 
debt. Asa child of God, as one 
for whom Christ died, as a being 
for whose instruction and salvation 
the gospel was published, he has to 
this gospel an equitable title—a ti- 
tle authenticated by God himself— 
a title recognised this moment at 
his bar—a._ title therefore to which 
we do well to give heed. Has it 
been hitherto grievously disregard- 
ed? For centuries have we slum- 
bered over this enterprise of evan- 
gelising the world? Are there now 
groveling in dark and ruinous su- 
perstition three fourths of our race; 
and in the efforts just commencing 
for their recovery, are Episcopa- 
lians bearing their proper, their 
proportional part? Let them arise 
—as men of taste—as men of feeling 
—above all as Christian men let 
them arise and yive to those efforts 
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their prayers, their counsel, and 
their substance. ? 
I. We say, as men of taste. As 
such men they owe their admiration 
—and, if needa, their patronage to 
whatever is splendid in intellect or 
lofty in morals. ‘To no object 
which can fill the mind with great 
and glorious conceptions—should 
es be indifferent. But ‘where 
shall they find an object’ which in 
these respects can compare with the 
one before us. Let them collect 
the most illustrious examples of the 
moral sublime. Let them tell of 
the Grecian hero and his three hun- 
dreds, rearing themselves as the last 
barrier of their country’s liberty. 
Let them tell of our own honoured 
Patriot, girding himself up to a 
great and holy enterprise, forget- 
ting allfconsiderations of self, and 
offering on the altar of the public 
weal, his fortune and his life! Let 
them tell of that constellation 
of British Philanthropists, of a 
Clarkson and a Howard, ofa Sharpe 
and a Wilberforce, setting them- 
selves apart to the service of ,inju- 
red humanity, and labouring even 
unto death for the reparation of its 
wrongs—and then beside all these, 
let them place the holy and harm- 
less Jesus—let them place the Son 
of God disrobing himself of the 
splendours of divinity, and submit- 
ting unto death, even the death of 
the cross. Let them think of Paul 
putting from him all the honours 
and immunities of the Jewish San- 
hedrim, counting not his life dear 
unto himself, but becoming the wil- 
ling victim of persecution and scorn. 
Let them think of the modern mis- 
sionary bidding adieu to kinsfolk 
and friends, turning with the heart- 
rending assurance that they shall 
see his face no more, and going out, 
not. knowing whither, for the in- 


struction and renovation of degra- 


ded man. Is it disinterested mag- 
nanimity for which you look? it is 
here! Is it an enterprise to task 
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the best and noblest energies of the 
soul? it is here! 
transcendent dignity and impor- 
tance? it is here! The soul is the 
object for which Christ, and Paul, 
and their heroic successors through 
all time are willing to labour and if 
need be to die. ‘The soul which 
must live forever—the soul which 
has faculties that can fit it for the 
society of cherubim, or the fellow- 
ship of devils—this is the subject 
of their toils.- And whose soul— 
that of one man? Those of one 
family—of one tribe—-of one nation? 
No! but of the whole world.” To 
dissipate from the face of the earth 
those endless diversities—to hush 
those eternal discords which sepa- 
rate man. from his fellow-man—to 
extend from heart to heart, and 
from clime to clime, a golden ehain 
of concord and love—to fasten this 
chain to the very throne of God, 
and make it the medium of praises 
from beneath, and of blessings from 
above—to roll away from the moun- 
tains and the vallies those clouds of 
spiritual night, and lay over all the 
earth the brightness of millenial day 
—Yes! to convert the wide world 
into one great altar—and have 


“‘One song employ all nations and all cry, 

Worthy the lamb, for he was slain for us— 

The dwellers in the vales and on the 
rocks, 

Shout to each other, and the moun- 
tain tops 

From distant mountains catch the flying 

OY; 
Till iit after nation taught the strain, 
Earth rolls the rapturous hozanna round;’?* 


to bring on this day, we say, foretold 
by Prophets, and certified by God 
himself, is the aim of the missiona- 
ry enterprise; and who, what man 
of taste shall say, that to this cause 
he is no debtors that he does not 
owe it his respects if need be, his 
liberal support! | 

II. But on the man of feeling, 
this cause has higher claims. Ifhe 
can look without himself; if he can 


Is it an object of 
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think of something nobler than the 
indulgence of mere tastes if in one 
word, he has a heart that can feel 
for others’ woe; then let him look 
at the Pagan. We may talk, my 
friends, as we will of the untutor- 
ed simplicity of savage life; we 
may weave graceful pictures of in- 
nocent children of nature, free from 
guile, exempted from sordid pas- 
sions, and leading lives of reckless 
enjoyment. But we err, not know- 
ing the scriptures, nor the facts.— 
Paul looked at the Gentiles of his 

e, as well at the uncivilized 
hordes of the north, as at the cul- 
tivated and enlightened cities of the 


south; and of all alike he avers | 


that they lie in wickedness, and 
therefore in wo. He affirms of 
them collectively, that they are 
‘without natural affection,’? ‘*ma- 
licious, implacable, unmerciful,”’ 
‘full of covetousness, deceit, and 
fraud;”? “given up to vile affec- 
tions.”? And whoever now looks 
closely at their moral condition, 
knows that to it may be literally 
and circumstantially applied the 
description of the inspired pen- 
man. Abominations, of which itis 
ashame even to speak; vices and 
crimes, of which in christian lands, 
the bare thought occasions a thrill 
of horror—these are interwoven in 
the individual habits, and incorpo- 
rated with the most sacred rites of 
all idolaters. Whatever among us 
is regarded as constituting especi- 
ally the ornament and happiness of 
life; whatever we cling to as most 
dear among the charities of the do- 
mestic circle, or whatever we prize 
as most valuable among the sym- 
pathies and reciprocities of chris- 
tian neighbourhood—with them, 
these are unknown. Now, is it 
the gospel alone that can purge 
away these abominations? Is it 
the gospel alone that can tame the 


passions, and purity the practice of 


poor degraded human nature?— 
Wherever it is planted, will it do 


relieve. 
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as it has ever done; abolish cruelty 
and licentiousness; establish integ- 
rity, industry, and beneficence; 
diffuse the charities of social life, 
and introduce those unnamed and 
unnumbered delights which make 
so dear the thoughts of family and 
home! And have we this gospel 
in our keeping? Are we able to 
bear our part, and that a prominent 
part, in spreading it through the 
world? Who then shall say that it 
is not our duty?—Yes, we are debt- 
ors. To the Greeks, and to the 
Barbarians; to the wise and to the 
unwise; as much asin us is, we 
owe, we should be ready to send 
the gospel. 

Yonder is a Pagan village! For- 
get that some hundred, or thousand 
miles separate it from your door. 
Imagine it near you, and willing to 
be instructed, go and explore its 
cendition. ‘There are mothers who 
seem bereft of fraternal tenderness; 
there are fathers who seem to care 
not for the offspring who are bone 
of their bone. Infants-are buried 
alive, or cast to crocodiles, by her 
who bare them; while the sick and 
the aged are deserted and left to 
languish and die unpitied and alone. 
Feuds and animosities,- jealousies 
and strife, are perpetuated from 
generation to generations; and even 
on his dying bed, the old man is 
heard charging his children never to 
rest till they have shed the blood of 
his unrequited foe. Men are arm- 
ed, each against his neighbour, 
and his neighbour against him; 
while fraud and deceit, falsehood 
and calumny, treachery and re- 
venge, embitter all the relations of 
social life! Draw near to that hap- 
less parent. He has reached his 
last hour. Weary of the charge, 
his own offsprin eee left him by 
the road side, like a useless thing. 
Hungry and thirsty, his soul faint- 
eth in him.’ He cries for succor; 
but noear will listen, no hand will 
The traveller passes by 
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on the other side. The stripling, 
as he goes along, mocks at his 
groans. The crowd of ruffian chil- 
dren gather round to cover him 
with dust, or pelt him with stones. 
He calls on death! It comes! But 
alas! some dark foreboding, some 
fearful looking for of—he knows 
not what—bids him shrink back.— 
He trembles; he hesitates; and then 
plunging into the dark, unfathomed 
abyss of eternity, is seen no more. 
Now, would you give nothing? I 
ask the most cold-hearted man in 
this assembly—would you give no- 
thing to rescue this being—this 
village from their degradation?— 
Would you give nothing to infuse 
into the hearts of these cruel pa- 
rents, the tender, the self-denying 
affections of a christian mother?— 
Would you give nothing to warm 
the bosoms of these unnatural youth 
with the prompt humanity, the gen- 
erous piety of a Christian child?— 
Would you give nothing to enfran- 
chise these intellects, so debased 
and enslaved, and shed upon them 
the light and power of Christian 
truth? Where is the man—let him 
appear and answer—where is the 
man who dare confess that such ob- 
jects have no claim? who dare ad- 
mit that he is ready to fold his 
hands and look on, while immortal 
beings sink down to the level of the 
stye, and wipe from their dishon- 
ored brows all traces of manhood: 
and with faculties which might 
make them useful, and happy, and 
great, live lives more brutal, and 
die deaths more wretched than the 
beasts of the field? | 

III. But, my friends, claims yet 
more sacred have these Pagans up- 
on us. We are Christians. We 
look on the heathen, not only as 
men,’ but as immortal men. We 
remember that life is a scene of pro- 
bation; that here are formed charac- 
ters with which we enter and spend 
eternity: and that as these charac- 
ters shall be holy or unholy, so must 


our ultimate condition be happy or 
wretched. And with this fact be- 
fore us, we cannot but tremble 
when we think of the ultimate con- 
dition of the Heathen. God forbid 
that we should shut them out from 
all access to hismercy. 'Wedoubt 
not, that in every nation, he that 
feareth God and worketh righteous- 
ness, will be accepted of him. But 
where, we ask, are Pagans who fear 
God and work righteousness? Yess 
estimating them only by the dim and 
imperfect light under which wey 
lives comparing their conduct wit 

what they know, or might know of 
moral duty; comparing their daily 
actions with the dictates of that im- 
ward monitor, whose thoughts mean- 
while excuse or else accuse; where, 
we say, are pious Pagans? Obser- 
vation, experience, the concurring 
voice, not of missionaries merely, 
but of unprejudiced travellers, and 
of travellers inveterally hostile te 
missions,—these proclaim that there 
are almost none! These proclaim 
that of almost all idolaters, it ma 

be said in the language of St. Paul, 
that while they know God, they 
glorify him not as God; that they 
like not to retain God in their 
knowledge; that though knowing 
the divine judgment, that they who 
commit such things are worthy of 
death, they not only de the same, 
but have pleasure in them that do 
them! And if such be their moral 
state; if such are the affections and 
habitudes with which they enter 
the eternal world; and if in that 
world we have reason to believe 
that the predominant passions of 
the heart are left to operate with- 
out restraint, then what, I ask, 
must be their prospects? Paul hes- 
itates not to pronounce of the Hea- 
then of his time, that they were 
children of wrath, without hope in 
the world!* And who that sees 


* Eph. ii. 3, 12—?exva ogyns “men 
deserving wrath’”—See Wall in verb osy7 
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his anxiety to give them the gospel; 
who that reads his expressions of 
compassion as he pronounces them 
far off—gone out of the way, alien- 
ated from the life of God; who that 
sees how his soul is pressed and 
straightened till he could finish the 
work of his ascended Master—and 
above all, who that looks on the 
mission of this Master himself; who 
that sees him who was in the form 
of God becoming of no reputation, 
and assuming the form of a servant 
and made in the likeness of men, 
can doubt that the exigency was 

reat—that the peril of those whom 

e came to seek and to save, was 
indeed imminent and awful! 

Here then is the Pagan’s claim. 
His soul is depraved; and dreadful 
as is the thought, he does seem to 
be treasuring up wrath against the 
day of wrath! He stretches out to 
you his imploring hands, and as he 
sinks deeper and deeper in the 
abyss of ruin, his cries come up in- 
to your ears. And will you do 
nothing for his help? No matter 
whether he is near or remote—no 
matter whether his ruin is consum- 
mating on the banks of the Dela- 
ware or on the banks of the Hin- 
dus, God hath made of one blood 
all nations of men; and in his sight, 
a thousand or ten thousand miles is 
as one mile. Whoever needs your 
aid; in whosesoever behalf appeal is 
made to your bounty, he is your 
neighbour. Remember, then,—I 
speak to each individual—there is 
one Pagan soul; a soul which must 
live forever; a soul for which your 
Saviour bled; a soul which can feel 
and suffer and enjoy as well as you; 
there is one such soul that depends 
for salvation on you and on you 
alone. After all that benevolence 
has done, or during the present age 
can do, millions will stil! remain 
unenlightened—Select one of these, 
and reflect that for you it is to say 


—See also Rom. iii. 9, compared with iii. 
19, 1. 18, 32,5 ii. 73: 
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whether that soul shall receive the 
offers of redeeming mercy! You 
can, humble as may be your station, 
scanty as may be your means, you, 
by your prayers, your example and 
your bounty can create an influence, 
which, going forth in the multiplied 
forms of Bibles and Tracts, and 
Schools and Missionaries, shall con- 
stitute a moral impulse sufficient—I 
am conscious of no exaggeration 
when I say it,—sufficient to bear at 
least one soul triumphant into the joy 
ofits Lord! But restrain those pray- 
ers; refuse this bounty; cb-operate 
not in this cause; speak and act 
perhaps against it, and thus palsy 
the energies of others, and that soul 
is {lost. You cannot delegate its 
conversion to another. You can- 
not bequeath it to posterity. It 
has no protracted existence; it is 
contemporary with yourself; with 
you it will descend into the tomb; 
for you therefore—O that the Holy 
Spirit would write this truth on 
your inmost hearts—for you, whose 
are the means of its salvation, and 
without whose remissness it shall 
not be lost—for you, it is to say, 
whether at the last day there shall 
be upon your heads the guilt of its 
blood, or the glory of its redemp- 
tion! 

Wish you, my friends, for other 
arguments? They are athand. Oth- 
ers there are, and yet more imperi- 
ous. You are Christians. As such, 
you hold yourselves bound to make 
reparation for wrongs done by you to 
any other! On this - Nea what 
do you not owe to Idolaters? What 
for centuries have you been doing 
in Pagan lands but contracting a 
long and fearful list of arrears?-— 
The influence which Christendom 
has sent over those lands—what is 
it? Her merchant ships, her ves- 
sels of war, her soldiers and her 
traders, what have they done for 
Pagan morals and Pagan happi- 
ness? Ah, let history answer! Let 
her answer in terms which ought 
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to wring from us bitter tears. Let 
her tell of the refinements of civili- 
zed vice, engrafted on the rank lux- 
uriance of savage corruption! Let 
her tell of burning tides of intem- 
perance rolled across our western 
wilds, sweeping generation after 
generation to the tomb, and about 
to extinguish the race of Aborigi- 
nes forever! Let her tell of de- 
bauchery and disease, carried by 
Christian ships to the Islands of 
the Pacific, and annihilating, in 
less than half a century, two thirds 
of their whole population! And 
that endless series of wrongs and 
retaliations, of external wars and 
internal dissentions—of frauds and 
oppressions, commenced by the a- 
varice and perpetuated by the in- 
trigues of Christian traders—let 
these rise up before us, as they one 
day will before God, a swift—terri- 
ble witness! For these wrongs, 
my brethren, may they not claim 
recompense? What, I ask, on the 
ground of simple reparation—what 
think you in his sight, who is no 
respecter of persons—what think 
you at his bar, who heareth the 
groanings of the prisoner and the 
sighing of the oppressed, is not due 
from Christian nations, to these 
victims of their rapacity!—Oh that 
you could hear their cries, as they 
now go up before the Lord of Sab- 
aoth! Oh, that you could hear Af- 
rica tell of her children.carried cap- 
tive; of her sons set up for sale in 
Christian shambles; of her tribes 
embroiled in interminable quarrels, 
and her once simple people now 
tutored in all the hellish arts of 
cruelty and rapine! Oh, that you 
could hear India recount the story 
of Christian conquests, and Christ- 
ian oppression; of Christian avarice 
fomenting her bloodiest rites, or 
looking upon them with cold and 
heartless indifference! Oh, that 
you could stand by some aged chief 
of your own native tribes, and see 
him point with flashing eye, and 


agitated hand, to the sepulchres of 
his fathers, and hear him tell of 
territories wrested from. them by 
Christian violence; of nations, once 
mighty, now dwindling away, un- 
der the desolating influence of 
Christian cupidity! And oh, aboye 
all, that as you hear this fearful ar- 
ray of charges, you could also hear 
that no other remuneration-can be 
given, no other remuneration is. 
asked, than the gospel; than that 
you who have so long been conspi- 
ring to rob these nations of their 
people and their substance, should 
now give them back what is but 
their own; even the light of revela- 
tion; the blest charities of Christ- 
ian civilization, and the glorious 

consolations of an immortal hope. 

Yes, brethren, this cause is the 
cause of justice; this debt, is the 
debt of Christendom; and shame to 
the land—shame to the heart, that 
would evade it! 

And who would evadeit! Who, 
because we happen to be the strong- 
er, would tell Nias hapless nations. 
to go back to their idols, and brood 
there over these unexpiated wrongs! 
Or who will say that the time for 
their illumination has not come; 
that they are not yet prepared to 
receive or to comprehend the gos- 
pel! that they must wait! And 
is this soP What! when God him- 
self declares that the fullness of 
time has come; when he decided 
eighteen hundred years ago, that 
the world was ripe for the glad ti- 
dings of redemption, shall we pro- 
fess ourselves wiser than him? Now 
that such improvements have been 
made in the arts and sciences; now 
that facilities for extending the 
knowledge, and securing the recep- 
tion of the Bible have been so mul- 
tiplied; now that the art of printing 
enables us to flood the world with 
the words of eternal life; now that 
navigation is opening to us new 


and unexplored regions, and almost . 


annihilating the distance which di- 
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vides them from us; now that the 
human mind seems stirred by some 
mighty impulse, and instead of be- 
ing wedded to old systems of gov- 
ernment or religion, looks abroad 
and talks of coming change—is this 
no time? ‘The Apostles, in face of 
the Roman power, in defiance of an 
idolatry more inveterate than the 
world ever saw; destitute of num- 
bers, or talent, or influence; aided 
only by the gift of tongues, and the 
power of miracles, could go forth, 
and in three hundred years win the 
whole civilized world to Christ!— 
And shall we, with the power of 
acquiring all tongues; with the re- 
cord of those same miracles to au- 
thenticate (which was all that the 
miracles themselves could do,) the 
divinity of our commission; assist- 
ed, too, by so many, and such pe- 
culiar advantages—shall we stand, 
and parley, and say it is not time! 
Not time! when Paganism seems 
smitten with infirmity, and totter- 
ing under the isabacilsty of old age! 
Not time! when the people of the 
saints of the Most High, seem go- 
ing forth in serious earnest, to take 
possession of the kingdom and do- 
minion and greatness of the king- 
dom under the whole Heaven!— 
Not time! when on every side we 
have proof positive, and ocular, of 
the practicability, and the success 
of their enterprise! when the notes 
of Christian praise are heard from 
the cliffs of the north, and the isles 
of the south, from the shores of the 
east, and the wilderness of the west; 
when whole villages of Asia are 
seen subverting their idol temples, 
and tribes of Africa are heard call- 
ing out for “good men and good 
books;”? when the power and eflica- 
cy ef Christian truth are witnessed 
in the renovated lives and happy 
deaths of many a Pagan Disciple; 
when from the dying lips of a Ka- 
raimoku, a Keopuolani, a Catharine 
Brown, there are heard almost at 
this moment, the accents of Christ- 
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ian peace and hope; is this nota 
time? When, in God’s name, 
will be the time? Are we to wait 
till more generations shall have de- 
scended into eternity? Are we to 
wait till God, wearied with our 
sloth, shall work some miracle to 
reproach our unbelief, and super- 
sede our labours? Are we to wait, 
till in literal truth, an angel of Hea- 
ven shall come forth; come to per- 
form our duty; come to publish in 
our stead, the everlasting gospel 
unto them that dwell on the earth, 
and to every nation and kindred, 
and tongue and people! Shall we 
? No! while we have oppor- 
tunity, let us do good, let us do good 
unto all men. Now is the time, the 
accepted time! Ships are freighting 
for every idolatrous land; access is 
opening to every wandering and be- 
nighted horde—they wait, perhaps 
they long for our arrival; time press- 
es; eternity is at hand; and soon we 
who can give, and they who might 
have received, shall stand together 
atthe judgment seat of Christ. Yea, 
brethren, the time is come; the set 
time to have mercy upon the hea- 
then. Say not that we forget the 
wants of our own country, of our 
own church. We forget them not. 
We know that they are greats that, 
if you will, they are paramount.—- 
We see them pressing up for relief 
from every quarter. We forget 
not, that an eventful moral experi- 
ment—-an experiment, involving 
not only our national destiny, but 
the destiny, perhaps, of other na- 
tions, is here in progress; that a- 
mong us there has been committed 
for the first time, to private benev- 
vlence, the task of christianizing a 
great and evergrowing people. We 
do not overlook the difficulty of this 
task, nor deny that it has hitherto 
been grossly neglected! We often 
compare the extension of population 
with the extension of religious 
means; and contemplate the appal- 
ling fact, that the latter is greatly 
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outstripped by the former! In one 
word, that since the formation of 
our government the cause of Chris- 
tianity has really declined among 
‘us; that so pret is the disparity be- 
tween its advance and the advance 
of population, that it has lost more 
than one third of its entire relative 
strength; that at this moment, and 
inthis land, the asylum of con- 
science and the ark of civil free- 
dom, there are destitute of the 
means of grace, not less than 4,000- 
000 of souls, on whose virtue de- 
pend alike the welfare and the be- 
ing of our republic; and, that at this 
rate, but sixty years need elapse 
before two thirds of our whole pop- 
ulation will be found living without 
Christian instruction, and dying 
without Christian hope! These are 
facts which we do not deny; which 
we plainly see; and as we see them, 
we confess that our hearts do trem- 
ble for our country—for the ark of 
God! But what then? Because our 
brethren after the flesh have claims, 
does it follow that the Pagan has 
none? Because one creditor is press- 
ing, must the rights of another be 
forgotten? Paul wasa debtor to the 
Greeks; but did he on that account 
forget that to the Barbarians he was 
a debtor also? Our countrymen are 
suffering a famine of the word of 
God; but does that diminish the ne- 
cessities of the Heathen? Still they 
frequent the altars of a cruel super- 
stition; still to the number of 500,- 
000,000, they pine under a bondage 
direr than was that of Egypt; a bon- 
dage too, from which we alone can 
rescue them! Who then shall say, 
‘there are wants at home—ZI can 
send nothing abroad.”—-Let the 
one be done; but let not the other 
be left undone. Pour the radiance 
of the gospel on the dark places of 
your Republic; but remembering 
that without its borders there are 
places yet more dark; remembering 
that it was for their illumination al- 
so, that this gospel was confided to 
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your care; on them also, let that ra- 
diance be poured. Nor wait ere 
you do this, to see its last triumphs 
at home! Before then, centuries 
may elapse. Imitate rather the ex- 
ample of the Apostles. Go first to 
the lost sheep of the house of Isra- 
el: and when they have received 
the invitation of Mercy, then, wheth- 
er they hear or whether they for- 
bear, hasten onwards. If, like the 
chosen people of old, they put it from 
them; if they listen to it only with 
dull and insensate hearts, then turn 
ye to the Gentiles. Leave behind 
you Bibles to instruct, ministers to 
exhort; and your charity having thus 
begun at home, let it continue and 
increase, and advance. Its efforts 
are to be bounded only by your abil- 
ity--by the spiritual exigencies of 
mankind. The field is.the world. 
You may not gather in a full har- 
vest from one part of this field when 
the seed is not even sown in ano- 
ther! It must whiten together un- 
to the harvest.—You may not in- 
troduce the millenium into one na- 
tion, when in another the slightest 
he for it has not been made! 

‘he intercourse subsisting between 
them, must forever forbid this. —If 
you would indeed accelerate the 
approach of that blest era, you must 
do as did the first Missionaries Of 
the cross. Having planted the 
church in one place, you must has- 
ten to another. Having made a 
lodgement in the enemy’s country, 
you must plant at favorable points 
your fortresses, and leave them to 
complete the conquest! Your la- 
bours must be extended, and exten- 
ded, till missionary stations shall 
twinkle as radiant points over all 
the expanse of Pagan darkness. 
Then may you look for the second 
advent of the Sun of righteousness. 
From these stations shall emanate a 
light waxing brighter and brighter. 
Fed by Christian zeal and fanned by 
Christian prayers, they shall burn 
with an intenser heat: they shall 
9—49. 
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diffuse a more resplendent lustre, un- 
til at length the millenial day shall 
dawn, and over all the earth at once, 
shall the glory of the Lord arise. 
Brethren, did we not pity the 
Heathen——did we consider only the 
weal of the church at home, we 
should still do this! It is not to be 
denied that the wants of this church, 
pressing though they be, are unsup- 
we It is not to be denied that 
piscopalians, with wealth enough, 
and talent enough, and I trust liber- 
ality enough, still leave their Zion 
to languish and mourn. And wh 
is this? Why, but because the spirit 
of Christian beneficence has not 
been duly awakened? Why, but 
because the hearts of our men of 
wealth have not been opened and 
enlarged? Why, but because our 
youth and our matrons have not 
been taught the words of the Lord 
Jesus, how he said—it is more bles- 
sed to give than to receive?—-But 
how shall this lesson be taught? 
How shall the understandings of our 
people be roused to a perception of 
the greatness of this emergency? 
How shall their hearts be touched 
with an adequate sense of its claims, 
and their hands opened to sup- 
ply them? My friends, had you a 
selfish child; a child, whose sen- 
sibilities seemed extinct or lock- 
ed in torpid and death-like slum- 
ber, you would be at no loss for 
an expedient to awaken them! 
You would take that child to some 
spot where there was the most affec- 
ting exhibition of suffering; suffer- 
ing in which was combined all that 
is best fitted to move a young and 
thoughtless heart. ‘The spectacle 
which you would select would be 
one in which the nature of the suf- 
fering was evident, its causes most 
intelligible and the means of its re- 
lief most palpable. You would bid 
him look on the heart-rending de- 
tail, and you would feel that if one 
_ of humanity, of benevolence, 
slumbered in his bosom, it must be 
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kindled there. Vo the same in the 
case before you. ‘Take these minds, 
so heedless of the spiritual wants of 
their own countrymen, and open 
before them the wants of the Pagan! 
Show them man’s condition when 
forsaken of all pure religion and left 
to grovel in absolute polytheism. 
Show them his intellect degraded; 
his heart embruted; his life the 
prey of fierce and tormenting pas- 
sions, and his death a scene of un- 
broken darkness and dismay ! Think 
you not that they will feel?—Then 
show them the gospel entering this 
den of darkness and _ pollution! 
Show them how beneath its influ- 
ence the intellect is ennobled; the 
heart purified; woman reinstated in 
her rightful rank; and the domestic 
circle made to bud and bloom with 
all the charities of life; and think 
you not that their estimate of this 
gospel will rise? ‘Think you not 
that an irresistible impulse to dis- 
pense to those benighted and dis- 
tant lands, blessings so glorious, 
will seize their hearts? And when 
it has seized them; when this im- 
pulse has taken full possession of 
the soul, think you that it will be 
directed only to distant lands? 
While brooding over the sufferings 
of the Idolater, shall these hearts 
look with cold—with reluctant eye 
on the necessities of kinsmen and 
friends? Believe it who can. 

In calling then, upon my friends, 
my fellow-churchmen, to come forth 
and enlist in this enterprise, I ap- 
peal not merely to their love of 
Christ; I appeal not merely to their 
love of those for whom Christ died. 
I appeal to their love of self; to 
their love of their own church. 
Do they venerate that Zion, with- 
in whose pale their lines have fall- 
en? Do they daily pray to Hea- 
ven that prosperity may be within 
her palaces? Would they labour 
and toil to make her the joy and 
praise of the whole earth? Let them 
supplicate--lct them excite—let 
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them foster the spirit of missions! 
Duty apart; if they look not with 
peculiar sympathy upon its objects; 
if they doubt whether the gospel 
enjoins it: if they regard as more 
important, the extension of their re- 
ligion at home; still, I say, let them 
cherish the spirit of missions! Itis 
the power which shall give impulse 
and momentum to this domestic re- 
ligion. ‘The bread which they cast 
upon the waters shall not go forth 
simply to bless other lands. Ere 
Jong it shall return, infusing life 
and energy into the very vitals of 
their church. Never was there a 
greater error, than to suppose that 
this spirit is hostile to the domestic 
interests ofour Zion. Hostile, my 
friends? +Is not charity twice 
blessed? Does it not bless them 
who give, as well as them who take? 
Is it not said, that to them who lend 
to the Lord, it shall be repaid even 
in this life, an hundred fold? And 
suppose we, that this promise ex- 
tends not to this great charity? No; 
send forth our missionaries; levy 
contributions on every, the feeblest 
of our churches; excite them to feel; 
let their prayers and alms ascend in 
one cloud before the throne; and if 
there be truth, I say not in the Bi- 
ble; but if there be truth in the na- 
ture of man, there shall come back 
a shower of blessings to fertilize and 
make glad this city of our God. 
When—fathers, brethren; when 
shall we awake to this momentous 
truth? Denominations around us 
recognise it, and the effect is seen 
in their rapid extension; their con- 
solidating strength. The effect is 
seen in their fraternal zeal; their 
concentrated action; their noble 
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and generous benefactions. When 
then, shall we emulate their exam- 
ple? When shall this church of our 
affections; this church with her prim- 
itive institutions; her sublime and 
pathetic Liturgy; her simple, but 
majestic ceremonies, rise and gird 
herself with strength, and go forth 
conquering and to conquer?— 
When shall she feel in all its em- 
phasis that the vows of God are up- 
on her; that it behooves her to come 
behind in no enterprise of love; and 
that in those movements now ma- 
king, for the renovation#of the 
world, her place is in the very van. 
Yes, the day—Lord, let it come 
quickly; the day when she shall 
Wake herself from the dust, and re- 
new her strength as eagles, and run 
and not be weary; when her sons 
with hearts knit together as the 
heart of one man, shall gather round 
the standard of the cross, and go- 
ing forth to the ends of the earth, 
shall convey thither peace as a riv- 
er, and the glory of redemption as 
a flowing stream; when, I ask, shall 
that day arrive? Let it but come; 
let us but once see its light; and if 
we mistake not, there are signs of 
its approach—let us but once be- 
hold its glory: and we do believe 
that this glory is not distant,—Iet 
us but once gaze upon its bright- 
ness; and if we misinterpret not the 
events of this day,* it is just burst- 
ing upon us—and then—Lord, let 
thy servants depart in peaees for 
their eyes will have seen thy salva- 
tion! 


* The Board had just closed an annual 
meeting, distinguished by uncommon 
zeal and unanimity. 
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Hiscellaneous. 


For the Repertory. 
_Mr. Editor:—The two following 
pieces from the pen of the pious 


and excellent Legh Richmond, have 
never, I believe, been republished 
in this country. ‘They are extract- 
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ed from a late London Edition of 
his **Annals of the Poor,”’ and are 
entitled, ‘*‘Zhe Cottage Conversa- 
tion,” and **A Visit to the Infirma- 
ry.” They first appeared in the 
London Christian Guardian; presu- 
ming that every thing from the pen 
of this eminent man of God, will be 
welcome to the Christian public, I 
have transcribed them for your Mis- 
cellany. 


THE COTTAGE CONVERSATION. 


As I journied late on a summer 
evening, meditating on the beauties 
of the prospect around me, while 
they ecadintty faded from my sight, 
through the approach of darkness, it 
grew suddenly quite gloomy, and 
a black cloud hanging over my head, 
threatened a heavy shower of rain. 
The big drops began to fall, and an 
open shed adjoining to a labourer’s 
cottage, offering me a seasonable 
shelter, I dismounted from my horse, 
and found it large enough to protect 
him as well as myself: 

The circumstance reminded me 
of the happy priviledge of the be- 
lieving sinner, who finds a ‘‘refuge 
from the storm, and the blast of the 
terrible ones, in the love of his Re- 
deemer,” which prepares him ‘‘a co- 
vert from storm and rain.” I went 
in unperceived: the door of the cot- 
tage was half open, and I heard the 
voices of a poor man, his wife, and 
some children within. 

I was hesitating, whether to go 
into the house and make myself 
known; or to enjoy in solitude a 
meditation on the foregoing compar- 
ison, which my situation had brought 
to my mind; when these words, 
spoken in a calm and affectionate 
tone, struck me with mingled plea- 
sure and surprise, and determined 
me not to interrupt the conversa- 
tion. 

‘Indeed, wife, you are in the 
wrong. Riches would never make 
us os po so long as the Lord sees 
it good that we should be poor.” 


‘sWell,”’ replied the wife, “I can 
see no harm in wishing for more 
money and better living, than we 
have at present. Other people have 
risen in the world; and why should 
not we? ‘There’s neighbour Sharp 
has done well for his family, and 
for any thing I can see, will be one 
of the richest farmers in the parish, 
if he lives; and every body knows, 
he was once as poor as we are: while 
you and I are labouring and toiling 
from morning to night, and can but 
just get enough to fill our children’s 
mouths, and keep ourselves coarse- 
ly clothed, and hardly that.” 

‘Wife,’ answered the man, “hav- 
ing food and raiment, let us there- 
with be content.”> And, if it 
please God, that even these things 
should fall short, let us submit our- 
selves to God in patience and well- 
doing, for he gives us more than we 
deserve.”’ 

‘‘There now, you have got to 
preaching again,” said the woman; 
‘¢‘yvou never give me an answer, but 
you must always go to your Bible 
to help you out.” 

“And. where can I go so well?” 
replied the husband; ‘‘is it not God’s 
own word for our instruction?” 

‘*Well, that may be, but I dont 
like so much of it,’? answered she. 
‘‘And I do not like so little of it as 
I see and hear from you,” returned 
the man. “Why that book has taught 
me, that it is an honor and comfort 
to be a poor man; and by the bless- 
ing of the Spirit of God, I believe 
and feel it to be true. I have 
through mercy, always been ena- 
bled to get the bread of honest in- 
dustry, and so have you; and though 
our children feed upon brown bread, 
and we cannot afford to buy them 
fine clothes, like some of our vain 
neignbagr to pamper their pride 
with; yet, bless the Lord, they are 


as healthy and clean as any in the 
parish. Why then should you com- 
plain? Godliness with contentment 
is great gain.” 
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‘*An honour and a comfort to be 
a poor man, indeed! What non- 
sense you talk! What sort of hon- 
our and ‘comfort can that be? I am 
out of patience with you, man,” the 
wife sharply cried out. 

‘sT can prove it,” replied he. 

‘¢*Howr” returned his partner, in 
no very pleasant tone of voice. 

‘‘My dear,” said the man, ‘hear 
me quietly and [ will tell you.” 

“] think itan honour, and I feel it 
a comfort, to be in that very station 
of life which my Saviour Jesus 
Christ was in before me. He did 
not come into the world as one that 
was rich and great, but as a poor 
man, who had not where to lay his 
head. I feel a blessing in my pov- 
erty, because Jesus, like me, was 
= Had I been a rich man, per- 

aps I should never have known 
nor loved him. ‘For not many 
mighty nor many noble are called.’ 
God’s people are chiefly found 
amongst the ‘base things of the world’ 
and things that are despised. This 
makes my poverty to be my com- 
fort. 

‘*Besides, ‘hath not God chosen 
the poor of this world, rich in faith, 
and heirs of the kingdom which he 
hath promised to them that love 
him?? This thought makes my pov- 
erty also to be my honour. 

‘*Moreover, ‘to the poor the gos- 
pe was and is preached,’ and to my 
ieart’s delight I find it to be true, 
every Sunday of my life. And isit 
not plain, all the neighbourhood 
through, that while so many of our 
rich coundes and tradesmen, and 
squires, are quite careless, or set 
their faces against the ways of God, 
and are dead to every thing that is 
gracious and holy; a great number 
of the poorest people are converted 
and live? I Lente the rich for 
their station, but Ido not envy them 
for their possessions. 1 cannot for- 
get what Christ once said, ‘How 
hardly shall they that have riches, 
enter into the kingdom of God.’ 
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‘Oh! my dear wife, if you did 
but know Be to setaright value 
upon the precious promises which 
God has made to the poor, how 
thankful should I be. 

‘¢ The expectation of the poor shall 
not perish.’ ‘He delivereth the poor 
and needy from him that spoileth 
him.’ ‘He has prepared of his good- 
ness for the poor.’ *The poor among 
men shall rejoice in the Holy one.’ 
‘For he became poor that we through 
his poverty, might be rich;’ not in 
gold, but in grace. 

“These promises comfort my soul, 
and would make me happy, even if 
I were deprived of that which I 
now enjoy. I can trust my Saviour 
for this world, as well as for the 
next. He that spared not his own 
Son, but delivered him up for us all, 
how shall he not with hits freely 
give us all things? 

‘‘The Lord of his mercy bless 
you, my dear Sarah, with the grace 
of a contented mind!” 

Here the gracious man stopped: 
and whether affected by her hus- 
band’s discourse, or by any other 
cause, I know not, but she made no 
reply. He then said, **Come, chil- 
dren, it is our time of rest; shut the 
door and let us go to prayer.” 

‘*Forgive me,”’ said I, ath hold 
of the door, as the child was obey- 
ing her father’s orders, ‘‘if I ask 
leave’ to make. one in your family 
devotions, before I travel home- 
wards. I have heard you, my friend, 
when you knew it not, and bless 
God for the sermon which you have 
this night preached to my heart.” 

The honest labourer blushed for 
a moment at this unexpected intru- 
sion and declaration, but immedi- 
ately said, ‘Sir, you are welcome 
toa poor man’s dwelling, if you come 
in the name of the Lord.” 

I just looked around at the wife, 
who seemed to be startled at my 
sudden appearance, and the six fine 
children who sat near her, and then 
said, ‘‘you were going to pray; I 
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must beg of you, without regarding 
me, to go on, asifI were not here.” 

The man, whom I could not but 
leve and reverence, with a simple, 
unaffected, modest and devout de- 
meanour, did as I requested him. 
His prayer was full of tender affec- 
tion and sincerity, expressed with 
great scriptural propriety, and was 
in all respects such as became the 
pene of those sentiments which 

heard him deliver to his wife just 
before. 

When he had finished, each of 
his children, according to the good 
old patriarchal custom of better 
days, kneeled down before him in 
turn to receive a father’s blessing. 

It was now late, and the rain 
over; I gave the poor man my bless- 
ing, and received hisin return. I 
wished them good night, and went 
onwards to my own home, reflect- 
ing with much self-abasement of 
heart, what an honour and comfort 
itis to be a poor man, rich in the 
faith. 


A VISIT TO THE INFIRMARY. 


I went afew months since to vi- 
sit a parishioner, then in the Coun- 
ty Infirmary, within some miles of 
which I reside, and was informed 
that in an adjoining ward there laya 
very good old man, confined by a 
mortification of his foot, who would 
take particular satisfaction in any 
Christian conversation, which my 
time would allow me to afford him. 

The nurse conducted me into a 
room, where I found him alone on a 
bed. The character of his counten- 
ance was venerable, cheerful, con- 
tented and pious. His hoary hairs 
proclaimed him to be aged, although 
the liveliness of his eye was equal to 
that of the most vigorous youth. 

‘“*‘How are you, my friend?” I 
said. 

‘Very well, Sir, very well. Ne- 
ver better in all my life. Thank 
God for all his mercies: replied 
the man with so cheerful a tone of 
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voice, as at once surprised and de- 
lighted me. | 

‘Very well? How so? I thought, 
from what I heard, you were in 
much pain and weakness,” said I. 

“‘Yes, that is true: but Iam very 
well for all that. .For God is good 
to my soul; and he provides every 
thing needful for my body. ‘The 
people in the house are very kind; 
and friends come to see me, and 
talk and pray with me. Sir, I want 
nothing but more grace, to praise 
the Lord for all his goodness.” 

‘*Why, my friend, you are an old 
pilgrim, and I am glad to see that 
you have learned thankfulness, as 
you travel through the wilder- 
ness.” 

‘*Thankfulness!”? quickly return- 
ed he; ‘*No, Sir; I never did thank 
the Lord, I never could thank him; 
no, nor I never shal] thank him, as I 
ought, till I get to glory. And 
then—O! then how I will thank 
him for what he has done for me!” 
Tears of affection filled his eyes as 
he spoke. 

‘¢What a good Master you serve!” 
I added. 

‘‘Aye, Sir, if the servant was but 
as good as the Master. But here I 
ain, a poor old sinner deserving noth- 
ing, and receiving every thing which 
Ineed. Sir, I want nothing, but 
more grace to serve him better. I 
lie here on this bed, and pray and 
sing by night and day. Sir, you 
must let me sing you my hymn; I 
always begin it about four o’clock 
in the morning, and it keeps my 
spirits alive all the day through.” 

Without waiting for my reply, 
he raised himself up, and in an aged 
and broken, but very affecting tone 
of voice, he sang two or three ver- 
ses, expressive of God’s goodness 
to him, and his own desire to live 
to God’s glory. The simplicity, se- 
renity and heartfelt consolation, 
with which this venerable disciple 
went through it, gave a colouring to 
the whole, aud left an impression on 
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my mind, which it would be impos- 
sible to convey to the reader. 

As soon as he had finished his 
hymn, he said, **Do not be offend- 
ed, Sir, at my boldness: you love 
the Lord too, I hope; and then I 
am sure you wont be angry to hear 
me praise him.—But now, Sir, talk 
to me about Jesus Christ. You are 
his Minister, and he sent you here 
to-day to see a poor unworthy soul, 
that does not t scecdion the least of 
his mercies. Talk to me, Sir, if you 
please, about Jesus Christ.” 

‘‘Neither you, nor I are able to 
talk of him, as we ought,” I an- 
swered: ‘‘and yet if we were to 
hold our peace, the very stones 
would cry out.” 

‘‘Aye, and well they might, Sir, 
cry shame, shame upon us, if we 
refused to speak of his goodness,” 
said the old man. 

‘‘Jesus Christ,’’ I continued, ‘‘is 
a sure refuge, and a present help in 
time of trouble.” 

‘‘That’s right, Sirs so he is.” 

‘Jesus Christ has taken care of 
you, and watched over you all the 
days of + gon life; and he will be 
your guide and portion in death.” 

“That’s right again, Sirs so he 
will.”? 

**You have committed your soul 
into his keeping long since; have 
you not?” 

‘‘Above forty years ago, Sir; 
above forty years ago, (when I first 
used to hear good Mr. Venn and 
Mr. Berridge,) He came to seek 
and to save me, a vile sinner, who 
deserved nothing but his wrath. I 
can never praise him enough.”’ 

‘*Well, my friend, and this very 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, whom you 
love, and in whom you trust, lived 
for you and died for you; he rose 
again for you, and has sanctified 
you by his Holy Spirit, and now 
ives to make daily intercession for 
yous; and having done all this, do 
you think he will leave you to per- 
ish at last??? 
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“No, Sir,”? said the old man; 
‘faithful is he, that hath promised ; 
and will do it. Mine, alack, is the 
changing heart; but he changeth 
not. believe that he hath laid 
up a crown of glory for mes and 
though the old enemy of souls some- 
times tells me, I sha’n’t have it, I 
believe in Christ sooner than in him, 
and I trust I shall have it at last.” 

‘‘And do you not find by experi- 
ence,” I added, “that his yoke is ea- 
sy, and his burden light? His com- 
mandments are not grievous; are 
they?” 

‘‘No, Sir, no: it is a man’s meat 
and drink, if he loves the Lord, to 
do what he bids him.” 

**Where were you, before you 
came into this infirmary?” ; 
. ‘In the Parish workhouse of 

‘Have you a wife?” 

‘¢She died some years since, and 
got to her heavenly home before 
me. ”? 

‘‘Have you any children?’ 

“Yes, Sir, I have two sons mar- 
ried, and settled in the world 
with families. One of them has 
been here to see me lately, and I 
hope he is in a good way for his 
own soul, and brings up his chil- 
dren in the fear of God.” 

‘Have you any worldly cares up- 
on your mind?”’ 

‘Not one, Sir; I am come to this 
house, I plainly see, to end my 
days; for this mortification in my 
leg must, before it be very long, 
bring me to the grave. And I am 

uite willing, Sir, to go or to wait © 
the Lord’s own time. I want no- 
thing, Sir, but more grace to praise 
him.”? Which last words he often 
repeated in the course of the con- 
versation. 

‘¢You have reason,”’ I said, *‘to 
feel thankful that there is such a 
house as this, for poor and sick peo- 

le to be brought to, both for food, 
odging, and medicine.” 

‘That I have, indeed, Sir; itis a 
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house of mercies to me, and I am 
ashamed to hear how unthankful 
many of the patients seem to be for 
the benefits which the Lord _pro- 
vides for them here. But, poor 
creatures, they neither know nor 
love him. ‘The Lord have mercy 
upon them, and show them the right 
way. I should never have known 
that good way, Sir, ifhe had not ta- 
ken compassion upon me; when I 
had none upon myself.”? Tears ran 
down his aged cheek, as he spoke 
the last words. —Here, thought I, is 
a poor man, that is very rich, and 
a weak man that is very strong. 

At this moment the nurse brought 
in his dinner. 

‘‘There, Sir, you see more ‘and 
more mercies! The Lord takes 
care of me, and sends me plenty of 
food for this poor old worn-out bo- 
d 2? 

Tscand yet,” said I, “that poor old 
worn-out body will one day be re- 
newed and become a glorified body, 
and live along with your soul in the 
presence of God forever.” 

“That’s right, Sir,’ said the old 
man, ‘‘so it will: ‘though after my 
skin worms destroy my body, yet 
in my flesh shall I see God.’ But 
come, Sir,” seeing me look at my 
watch, ‘*‘you must speak a word fo 
your Master, if you please, as well 
as for him. I will put down my 
dinner while you pray with me.” 

I did so, the. man often addin 
his confirmation of what I offere 
up, by voice, jesture and counten- 
ance, ina manner highly express- 
ive of the agreement of his heart 
with the sengany of the prayer. 

Having ended, he said God be 
with you, Sir, and bless your labours 
to many pe souls: I hope you will 
come and see me again if my life 


be spared. I am glad to see those 
who will talk to me about Jesus 
Christ and his precious salvation. 

I replied, May the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, who carried 
them through the days of their pil- 


grimage, and brought them safe to 
a city, which hath foundations, bring 
you there too, and bless you all the 
eg days of your journey till 
you get home. I am going to see 
several serious friends this evening, 
who would be glad, I know, to re- 
ceive a message from one, who has 
had so much experience of a Sa- 
viour’s mercies. What shall I say 
to them?” 

‘Tell them, Sir, with my Chris- 
tian love and respects, that you 
have been to see a poor dying old 
man, who wants nothing at all in 
this world, but more grace to praise 
the Lord with.” 

So ended our first interview. I 
could not help reflecting, as I re- 
turned homewards, that as the ob- 
jens of my journey to the infirmary 

ad been to carry instruction and 
consolation myself to the poor and 
the sick; so the poor and the sick 
were made instrumental to the con- 
veying of both instruction and con- 
solation to my own heart in a very 
superior degree. 

I saw him four or five times af- 
terwards, and always found him in 
the same happy, patient, thankful, 
and edifying state of mind and con- 
versation. ‘The last time I was with 
him he said, Sir, I long to be at my 
heavenly home; but I am willing to 
remain a traveller as long as my 
Lord and Master sees good.” 

He died* not long after my last 
sight of lim, in the steadfast assu- 
rance of faith, and with a hope full 
of immortality. 


*The foregoing conversation took placé 
Sept. 22, 1808, and is faithfully related. 

The good old man, died in the Infir- 
mary, in December 1808. 


To the Secretary of the American Edu- 
cation. Society. 
Str: You inquire, “What, in your 
Judgment, are the principal hindran- 
ces to the cultivation of an eminent 
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piety in young men preparing for 
the ministry; and how may they be 
most Tea overcome?” I feel 
this to be a subject of immense im- 
portance, and one which deserves 
the profound attention of all candi- 
dates for the holy ministry, and, of 
all who are already invested with 
the office; but especially, it impe- 
riously demands the solicitous and 
unceasing attention of those, who 
are engaged in the selection and 
education of young men for the min- 
istry. 

In the general, I would reply to 
your inquiry, that young men pre- 
paring for the ministry; are subject 
to the same hindrances in cultiva- 
ting eminent piety, as other chris- 
tians. These are partly internal, 
arising out of the remaining deprav- 
ity of their nature; and external, 
proceeding from the temptations of 
the world, and the devices of Sa- 
tan. These obstacles are greater 
in some than others, and assume a 
peculiar shape from the constitu- 
tion, habits, circumstances, and 
employments, of each individual. 
No doubt, also, there are hindran- 
ces which peculiarly belong to whole 
classes of men; and concerning 
these, I understand you to inquire, 
as it relates to that class, who are 
occupied with studies preparatory 
to the ministry. ‘The question seems 
to imply, that the obstacles are such, 
as, in many cases, to prevent the 
attainment of a high degree of pie- 
ty, in those who have turned their 
attention to the sacred office. Con- 
cerning the fact, I think there is no 
ground for doubt. Many do be- 
come preachers of the gospel, who 
are not eminent in piety; and, no 
doubt, a large part of the evils 
which afflict the church of Christ, 
may be attributed to this cause. It 
is no uncommon thing for a pastor 
to fall below that standard of piety, 
which exists among the best of his 
own flock. It often happens, that 
obscure christians are so much far- 
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ther advanced in the experience of 
religion, than their official teacher, 
that he might profitably sit at their 
feet and learn. I have often felt 
compassion for young men of small 
religious experience, who are obli- 
ged to be the teachers of fathers and 
mothers, who were in Christ before 
they were born. But when the re- 
ligious-teacher is not only youthful 
—which is no fault—but knows ve- 
ry little of the various conflicts and 
trials of the hidden life of the chris- 
tian, he must be placed, indeed, in 
an awkward situation, in relation 
to eminent saints, who may happen 
to be in his flock. This, however, 
is a difficulty which I have seldom 
observed any young man to feel, 
when preparing for the ministry; 
and, therefore, very little pains are 
taken to provide against it, by an 
earnest examination of cases of con- 
science, and the methods of treating 
them, which may be found in books; 
and especially, by a close and hon- 
est inquisition into the secret re- 
cesses of his own heart. 

But truth requires, that I should 
state a fact, far more deplorable and 
fatal, than the one mentioned above. 
It is, that many persons enter this 
holy office, who are entirely desti- 
tute of piety. What the hindran- 
ces in the way of such are, to the 
cultivation of eminent piety, it is 
needless to state. But perhaps some 
will be ready to think it uncharita- 
ble to suppose, that this is a facts 
and altogether improper to mention 
it in this public manner. I know, 
indeed, that there is a sensitiveness 
in many ministers, on this subject; 
and while they admit and teach, 
that there are many hypocrites in 
the communion of the church, they 
are not fond of hearing that the 
same is the fact, in regard to the 
ministry; and to throw out such sug- 
gestions, they fear, will only lead 
the people to be suspicious and cen- 
sorious. But if what has been sta- 
ted be really a fact, it ought to be 
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known, and very frequently brought 
forward to the view of ministers; for 
it seems to me, that of all men, they 
are, in some respects, in a worse 
condition for improvement in per- 
sonal piety, than any other persons. 
They are left, as it were, to them- 
selves, and no one has it as his du- 
ty, to superintend their spiritual 
progress. If they are deceived, 
they commonly hug the delusion, 
until death breaks the fatal en- 
chantment. As they are but sel- 
dom warned from the pulpit, the 
ought to be faithfully dealt wit 
from the press. 1 do not wish it to 
be supposed, however, that I desire 
to become the censor of my breth- 
ren. I am truly very unfit for such 
an office, and would greatly pre- 
fer being a disciple, to being a 
teacher. 

But to return to the case of young 
men preparing for the ministry. If 
my observation has not deceived 
me, there are several classes of per- 
sons who seek the ministry, with- 
out possessing genuine piety. 

There ae args sa hope 
but few—who prepare for this office, 
precisely, with the same views and 
feelings with which they would pre- 
pare to be lawyers or physicians. 
They think that the office is useful 
and honourable, and affords a de- 
cent competency, with more leisure 
for literary pursuits, and more se- 
clusion from the noise and bustle 
of the world, than most other pro- 
fessions; or, actuated by ambition 
to appear as orators before the pub- 
lic, they imagine, that the pulpit-is 
a fine theatre, to make a display of 
talent and eloquence. Such men 
never think of the conversion of 
souls, or the care of souls. They may, 
however, please themselves with the 
thought, that they will be able great- 
ly to improve the moral character of 
the people, and communicate much 
religious instruction, which will be 
profitable to all classes. 

The next description of those who 
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are found entering the sacred office 
without piety, are such as have re- 
ceived what is called a religious ed- 
ucation: who have been instructed 
in the doctrines of the Bible, and 
have been restrained from vice, and 
accustomed to the performance of 
all external duties. Young men of 
this class, are commonly wens 
conscientious, and often more rigid- 
ly exact in attendance on outward 
services, than many of the pious 
themselves. But they have never 
experienced a renovation of heart. 
They seem to suppose, that regener- 
ation takes place without any re- 
markable, or very perceptible 
change in the views and feelings of 
those, who have been brought up 
with care, in the church. Such, at 
any rate, are the practical opinions 
of many, who are correct in the the- 
ory of regeneration. 

There is still another class, it is 
to be feared, who seek the office of 
the ministry, without any real pie- 
ty. ‘They are persons who profess 
conversion, and often speak of their 
change, as remarkable. They are 
confident of their own good estate, 
and usually are disposed to be se- 
vere judges, in regard to the charac- 
ter of other professors. It is not un- 
common for such persons to pretend 
to possess great skill in revivals, and 
to think they know precisely how 
to treat such as are awakened; and, 
also, in what language careless sin- 
ners must be addressed; and they 
will set up their own judgment 
above that of ministers of learning 
and long experience, and despise 
every thing which does not exactly 
accord with their own methods. I 
would not insinuate, that all young 
men who fall into mistakes about 
the proper method of conducting re- 
vivals, are destitute of true piety; 
but, that some persons of fiery zeal 
and high pretensions, are deceived, 
as to their own religion, is too evi- 
dent to need proof. It is too often 
demonstrated by their apostacy to 
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vice, or, their fall into soul-destroy- 
ing heresy. But when such indu- 
bitable proofs of hypocrisy are not 
exhibited, they often make it suffi- 
ciently evident to a discerning eye, 
that they are actuated by a spirit 
foreign from that of the gospel. 
They are filled with spiritual pride, 
and are ready on all occasions to 
boast of their attainments, and suc- 
cess in doing good. ‘They are al- 
ways wise in their own conceit, and 
therefore unwilling to take advice. 
Indeed, unless you yield to them, 
in every thing, they will set you 
down, not only as an enemy to them- 
selves, but to the cause of God. In 
time past Satan opposed, revivals, 
by stirring up formalists and world- 
ly professors to revile them; but, 
now, he seems to have changed his 
ground, and to aim at accomplishing 
the same end, by sending into the 
work, men, who by their pride and 
imprudence, will be sure to bring a 
blot upon the whole cause. 

Perhaps, in the selection of young 
men to be educated for the ministry, 
too much regard is paid to forward 
zeal, and too little to modesty and 
humility. 

But I seem to be digressing from 
the appropriate subject of my let- 
ter—lI am requested to express my 
opinion of the hindrances which ex- 
ist in the way of the attainment of 
eminent piety, by young men pre- 
paring for the ministry. ‘This seems 
to suppose, that they have the root 
of the matter in them. I will, there- 
fore, direct my attention to this 
point. The small progress made by 
young men, in piety, during their 
preparatory course, is owing to ma- 
ny distinct causes, a few of which 
may now be mentioned. 

1. They, too commonly com- 
mence their progress with a small 
stock. Their piety is feeble, and 
even sickly, from the beginning. 
Much, we know, depends on having 
a sound and vigorous constitution 
of body, at our birth; but when, in- 


stead of this, we come into the 
world, diseased; or are crippled, or 
rendered rickety by bad nursing, 
there is little reason to expect a 
firm and active frame, when arrived 
at mature age. Some how or ether 
it occurs, that few christians at this 
day, seem to have a deep founda- 


tion for their piety. In most it 


seems to be an obscure and feeble 
principle, struggling for mere exist- 
ence. In listening to the narratives 
of religious experience from many 
candidates for the ministry, I have 
been much struck with the want of 
clear views and strong faith, in 
most of them. I know, indeed, that 
a feeble infant may become a thri- 
ving child, and a vigorous man; but 
commonly, there is a proportion be- 
tween the incipient principle of life 
and the degree of future progress. 
A large portion of our most serious 
young men are perplexed with 
doubts of their own interest in 
Christ, during the whole course of 
their studies. To attain eminent 
piety, therefore, it seems necessa- 
ry to pay attention to its commence- 
ment, and see whether any thing 
can be done, to radicate the princi- 
ple more deeply, and to obtain a 


‘more vigorous exercise of faith, 


— the first existence of spiritual 
ife. 

2. This leads me to remark, in the 
second place, that there is, in my 
opinion, much error in the common 
mode of treating persons under their 
first serious impressions of religion. 
They are too much in public, too 
much in society with each other, 
too much under the direction and 
influence of weak, hot-headed men, 
who push themselves forward when 
there is any excitement, froma be- 
lief that they can be of great ser- 
vice. In seasons of religious ex- 
citement, lest they should pass away 
without effect, there is commonly a 


- sudden increase of external means, 


an unprofitable frequency of meet- 
ings, and all hands set to work to 
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bring home the concerns of eternity 
to the consciences and feelings of 
the people. By such means an ex- 
cited state of feeling is produced in 
the public mind, during which, it is 
exceedingly difficult to distinguish, 
between those whoare merely affect- 
ed with sympathy, and those who 
are really awakened by the Spirit 
of God. But all these come to anx- 
ious meetings, or occupy the seats 
appropriated to anxious inquirers. 
‘There is reason to fear, that, often, 
when a large number are spoken of 
as awakened, a majority of them 
are under no special operation of 
the Spirit, but experience the com- 
mon feelings of natural conscience 
combined with lively sympathy. 
But all these when once numbered 
among the subjects of a revival, feel 
themselves bound to go forward, 
and do commonly enter into the full 
communion of the church. Hence, 
the sad declension and coldness ob- 
servable after revivals. 

But these are things which the 
wisdom of ministers cannot effectu- 
ally prevent. There is one thing, 
however, which demands the atten- 
tion of all who may be concerned in 
conducting revivals: it is the prac- 
tice of bringing those seriously im- 
pressed, or recently converted, so 
much into public notice. Persons 
always accustomed to go along in 
obscurity, are now exhibited to view, 
as the subjects of something remark- 
able. The feelings of pride are so 
natural to every human heart, that 
they will rise, whenever an occa- 
sion is offered. Young people thus 
noticed, feel a_ self-complacency 
which is very repugnant to deep 
conviction of sin. There is an im- 
portunate desire in awakened per- 
sons, to be much in social meetings, 
and too little time is left for se- 
rious reflection alone. It is well 
known, that in the vegetable world, 
if you would promote the germina- 
tion of a seed, you must cover it up 
and let it alone; the husbandman 
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who should be forever raking up his 
seeds after they were sown, to see 
whether the work of vegetation was 
going on well, would not be likely 
to have vigorous and fruitful plants. 
The conclusion which I draw from 
these remarks, is, that the spiritual 
health and vigour of many, are in- 
jured, by too great officiousness, in 
those who attend on them as guides; 
and by injudicious treatment, the 
child of grace grows up like a sick- 
ly plant; or like a human being who 
has suffered by injudicious nursing, 
or unwholesome food and air. Now, 
as most of our candidates for the 
ministry, come out of revivals of 
religion, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance, that great care be taken that 
the work of God be not marred, by 
the interference of man, in its first 
commencement. 

3. Serious young men are too soon 
put upon the performance of reli- 
gious duties, in public, and are of- 
ten injudiciously pressed, to turn 
their attention to the ministry, be- 
fore a fair opportunity has been gi- 
ven to themselves, or to others, to 
form a correct judgment of their 
religious character. I have known 
several instances of young men ap- 
parently destroyed in consequence 
of possessing a remarkable gift of 
prayer. ‘They soon found out that 
their prayers were admired and 
praised, and their foolish hearts 
were puffed up with vanity. The 
greatest caution is necessary to 
guard against imposition, when 
youth in an obscure condition offer 
themselves as candidates for the 
ministry. The prospect of rising 
from a low mechanic trade, to learn- 
ing, eloquence and respectability, 
is as powerful a bait as can easi 
be presented to the youthful mind. 
Ambition may give the first impulse, 
but it will lead the person to assume 
the character which it is judged will 
best answer its purpose. And when 
a young man is once taken uP to be 
educated, you cannot easily dismiss 
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him, unless he is guilty of some 
ee delinquency. You have ta- 
en him from the business to which 
he was brought up and changed all 
his prospects, and it would be cru- 
el to drop him, without some urgent 
cause. ‘The course of preparatory 
studies is begun too soon after con- 
version, bymany young men. The 
should be left for months, if not for 
years, to prove their sincerity, and 
to evince, that their piety is lively 
and progressive. During this pe- 
riod they should study their own 
hearts, and read those books, which 
most faithfully describe the work of 
grace in the heart, and furnish the 
most decisive marks for discrimi- 
nating between true and false reli- 
on. 

4. The hindrances to piety in 
young men, while engaged: in clas- 
sical and scientific studies, arise 
from the books which they are ob- 
liged to read, the company with 
which they are associated, and the 
emulation which is excited by the 
competition in which they are enga- 
ged. The heathen authors, which are 
read in all our schools, cannot well 
be dispensed with, and yet the rea- 
ding of them has been injurious to 
the morals, and to the spiritual 
health of many. A preacher of the 
gospel cannot remain, and ought not 
to remain ignorant of the mytholo- 
gy of the pagan world, and of the 
state of morals among the most refi- 
ned and civilized of the nations of 
antiquity; and it would not be easy 
to devise a method of arriving at this 
knowledge, less exceptionable than 
the study of the classics under the 
guidance of a christian preceptor. 
But still it is difficult for the sus- 
ceptible minds of youth to pass 
through the course of study, with- 
out suffering some injury. The case 
is like that of the young physician, 
whose profession requires him to 
come in contact with diseased sub- 
jects, and even with such as are in- 
fected with contagion; but he can- 
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not avoid it; he must run this risk; 
—and his only security is in forti- 
fying his system against these im- 
pressions, by strong antidotes. And 
the same must be the plan of the 
spiritual physician: he must endea- 
vour to preserve himself in a high 
state of health; and must constant- 
ly have recourse to prayer, watch- 
fulness, and the word of God. But 
I am persuaded, that much of the 
evil arising from the study of the 
Roman and Grecian classics might 
be prevented, by a proper course of 
teaching. Ido not mean that the 
plan of making excerpts of the best 
parts of heathen authors, or causing 
the student to omit those parts which 
are indelicate or immoral, is of 
much importance. What I mean is, 
that if the teacher would combine 
christian instruction and admoni- 
tion, with every lesson;s—if he 
would take every occasion to point 
out the deficiencies of the religious 
and moral systems of the best of the 
heathen: and contrast with their 
loose morality and absurd theology, 
the pure and beautiful system of the 
Bible, these lessons would by con- 
trast, be placed in a more striking 
light. And it deserves to be remem- 
bered, that occasional weighty re- 
marks, out of their common place, 
and singly exhibited, often make a 
deeper impression on the memory 
and the conscience, than long and 
laboured discourses on the same 
subject. 

The hindrance from associates 
destitute of the spirit of piety, is of- 
ten sensibly felt; and with some of 
our candidates for the ministry, I 
know that there is so great a confor- 
mity to the manners and spirit of 
the careless part of the community, 
that the nicest observer can discern 
no difference, between the profes- 
sor of religion, and the youth of de- 
cent ar. except when the com- 
munion table is spread, the one is 
found seated among the people of 
God, while the other stands aloof. 
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$90 Hindrances to Piety in Young Men 


There is, in my opinion, much need 
to look after young men who are 
hn sie 9 for the ministry, while 
within the walls of a college. Ifa 
faithful representation were given 
of many, during this part of their 
preparatory course, those on whom 
they depend for aid, would not be 
likely to patronize them any lon- 
ger. As a remedy, some propose, 
that pious youth should be educated 
in seminaries by themselves: but, 
unless you intend to seclude them 
from intercourse with the world al- 
together—which would require 
them to go out of it—you must ac- 
custom them to withstand the temp- 
tation arising from the spirit and 
company of men of the world. And 
if your candidate cannot resist the 
current, when in the small society 
of a literary institution, what rea- 
son is there to hope that he will 
faithfully withstand the torrent, 
which bears almost every thing be- 
fore it, in the society of the world? 
The way for men to attain to emi- 
nence, is not to remain ignorant of 
all temptation; but it is to meet, and 
overcome it. If there were due vi- 
gilance and fidelity on the part of 
those who superintend their con- 
cerns, many who are in a course of 
education for the ministry, would 
never be permitted to proceed fur- 
ther than their college commence- 
ment. 

5. I have already noticed the fact, 
that too much social intercourse is 
unfavourable to piety; and one of 
the greatest hindrances to the culti- 
vation of an elivated piety, in The- 
olegical Seminaries, is, that the 
young men are too much in each o- 
ther’s company; that they are too lit- 
tle alone, and have too little provis- 
ion made for retirement, and the 
performance of the duties of the 
closet. Persons fond of conversa- 
tion, and those who are of an aftec- 
tionate temper, can with difficulty 
resist the temptation to visit too 
often, those with whom they are fa- 
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miliar, and to spend too much time 
in their company. This habit steals 
away the time which should be devo- 
ted to study, and consequently in- 
terferes with the seasons appropria- 
ted to reflection and devotion. For 
this evil, no effectual remedy can be 
devised, as long as a large number of 
young men are nearly secluded from 
other society, and inhabit one edi- 
fice, where a few steps will bring 
them into the presence of each 
other. 

In my judgment, the students con- 
tinue in our seminaries for too great 
a portion of the year. It would be 
better to adopt the European ar- 
rangement, of extending vacations 
through the summer months. Du- 
ring this period the students instead 
posting from city to city, and from 
one anniversary meeting to another, 
ought to bury themselves in the re- 
cesses of the country, where they 
might enjoy health, be surrounded 
with agreeable scenery, and be 
much in solitude and reflection. 
Many of our young candidates have 
never had a proper season for deep 
and long continued religious medi- 
tation, since they made a profession 
of religion: and what is rather an 
unfavourable symptom, there are 
among them, those, who cannot 
bear such a state of seclusion. They 
have been accustomed to live in so- 
ciety, so long, that they enjoy 
themselves no where else.: Now, 
I venture to assert, that although 
these young men may be zealous, 
noisy, and active professors, and 
may take the lead in revivals, and 
in all benevolent enterprises, they 
will be found, on careful examina- 
tion, to be shallow christians. 

6.~But as far as my observation 
goes, no one thing more hinders the 
attainment of elevated piety, in 
Theological Seminaries, than a 
fondness for bold speculation on di- 
vine subjects, connected, as it al- 
ways is, with an ardent spirit of 
disputation. And this is an obsta- 
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cle difficult to be removed. All at- 
tempts to repress it, are viewed by 
the parties, to be efforts to prevent 
free discussion, and the unbiassed 
investigation of truth. In Semina- 
ries, where the students are homo- 
geneous, and where the same theo- 
ries, near'ys are adopted by all, 
this evil is less felt; but where stu- 
dents are brought together from the 
North, South, East and West, and 
bring with them all sorts of varie- 
ties, which exist, in what is called 
orthodoxy, there will be collision, 
and it is useful, if well regulated; 
but when contention becomes hot 
and fierce; when, with the zeal for 
a set of opinions, personal pride is 
enlisted, the evils produced are 
great, and may affect the peace of the 
whole Seminary. But there can be no 
doubt that both a spirit of bold spec- 
ulation in theology, and a spirit of 
disputation, are unfriendly to pro- 
gress in piety: so effectually is this 
the case, that I presume, no stu- 
dent, will papene that while warm- 
ly engaged in either of these, his 
soul has flourished in grace. Com- 
posure of mind and freedom from 
the passions excited by contention, 
are necessary to the exercise of pi- 
ous affections. But the causes just 
mentioned, are apt, after a while, 
to generate a secret skepticism, 
which is a worm at the root of pie- 
ty. Its approaches are secret and 
insidious; and as the man does not 
yield to the doubts which are con- 
tinually rising in his mind, he feels 
no guilt, and but little alarm; but if 
this process goes on long, faith will 
be more and more debilitated, and 
the soul will be like a garden with- 
out water, or a tree whose leaf is 
withered. And here, is the real 
disease of many ministers of the 
gospel: the life of piety has been ea- 
ten out by skeptical thoughts, 
which, by degrees, bring the soul 
into such a diseased State, that it is 
capable of performing no religious 
duty with energy and profit. When 


the man prays, these thoughts meet 
him and he ce to scatter them, be- 
fore he can offer a single petition; 
and while he is preaching, or prepa- 
ring to preach, his soul may be par- 
alysed with a succession of skepti- 
cal thoughts. tell 
It is a real injury to young men to 
form their system of theology pre 
maturely, asis donemy many. Be- 
fore they have had time to read the 
Bible once through, many of our 
speculative youth have their whole 
theory adjusted and firmly fixed; 
not that they have examined each 
opinion for themselves, from a care- 
ful study of the scriptures, but they 
have picked up the notions of others, 
whom they admire or respect; and 
what is once received; and especial- 
ly, what is once contended for by 
a young man, he will hardly relin- 
quish, however strong the evidence 
against him. But when the opin- 
ions adopted, are erroneous, the ef- 
fect is necessarily unfavourable to 
piety. The intimacy of the con- 
nexion between truth and virtue, 
and between error and moral obli- 
quity is not sufficiently understood; 
or at any rate is not sufficiently at- 
tended to, by most men. I believe, 
that no error is innocent; and that 
if we could trace the effects of er- 
roneous opinions on the secret 
traits of human character, we should 
find, that every shade of error had a 
counterpart, in the moral feelings. 
7. The strained and continued 
exertion of the intellectual faculties 
is unfavourable toa state of pious 
feelings. This is the fact from a 
law of our nature, which every man 
may, if he will attend to it, observe 
in himself. While a man’s thoughts 
are on the stretch, to invent reasons 
to support his opinions; or when his 
memory is intent on the recollec- 
tion of what has been committed 
to it, the emotions corresponding 
with the subjects of our meditations, 
are always low. And _ the case is 
the same, when we follow the rea- 
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sonings of another, through an in- 
tricate subject; and it does not ma- 
terially alter the case, that we are 
studying theology; for the mind may 
be intensely exercised about the sys- 
tematic relation of a subject, and 
yet those qualites, by which itis 
adapted to produce emotion may be 
entirely out of view. Moreover, 
close study of any science occupies 
so much of our time, that no more 
than small portions are left for de- 
votional exercises; and whenever 
we are engaged in any pursuit which 
takes a stronger hold on _ our 
thoughts, than devotion, there is ve- 
ry little aneg by the time actually 
employed in this way; for the 
thoughts are forever wandering off 
to those objects in which, at the pre- 
sent, the strongest interest is felt. 
A person who is visited by friends, 
who have been long absent, and who 
are very dear to him, will be apt to 
have but few of his thoughts in his 
devotions, on the first day after 
their arrival. | 

Hence, we find, that it is a com- 
mon complaint among pious stu- 
dents of theology, that their feelings 
are destroyed by their daily studies; 
and we may lecture to them, as 
much as we will, about the impro- 
priety of suffering it to be so, the ef- 
fect will continue to be felt, unless 
one thing is done, which ought al- 
ways to have been done; that is, 
that we make all other things small 
in our estimation compared with a 
devotional frame of spirit. If the 
chief object aimed at in our semina- 
ries, was, not the acquisition of 
learning, but the cultivation of pie- 
ty, then the student would not hur- 
ry over his devotional exercises, 
to get his lesson; nor, would, his 
thoughts perpetually wander from 
the objects of devotion, to some spe- 
culative subject. And nothing of 
valuable knowledge would be Tost 
by such achange. The intellect 
never performs its part so well and 
so pleasantly, as when sustained 
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and directed by a tide of pious emo- 
tion. Thoughts rising out of the 
love of God, will be more pure and 
elevated, than those which enter the 
mind through any other channel. 
The plan of study then, ought to be, 
first, to get the mind into a proper 
state of pious feeling; and until this 
is done, not to think that the mere 
dry exercise of intellect is of any 
real value. Ifa student is destitute 
of the right frame of mind he is dis- 
qualified for the contemplation of 
truth to any advantage. He is like 
a sick man in relation to labour; 
while this unhappy state continues, 
he is incapable of doing any thing 
effectually. 

And oe is now proposed will be 
found the only remedy to counter- 
act all the hindrances to piety to 
which young men are liable in pre- 
paring for the work of the ministry. 

iety must be made every thing; the 
beginning, the middle, and the end 
of their course. And if our-Theo- 
logical schools cannot be~made ef- 
fectual nurseries of piety, we had 
better dissolve them and dismiss our 
professors. Ifour young men lose 
instead of advancing in solid piety, 
while in a Seminary, there must be 
something radically wrong, in them 
individually, or in the system of ed- 
ucation. I could easily multiply 
remarks on this subject, but you will 
agree with me, that room enough 
has already been occupied. 

I am respectfully 
yours, &c. 
A. ALEXANDER. 

Princeton, N. J. June 22, 1829. 


ESSAY ON SACRED POETRY. 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


Songs and hymns in honour of 
their Gods are found among all peo- 
ple who have either religion or 
verse. ‘There is scarcely any pa- 
gan poetry, ancient or modern, in 
which allusions to the national my- 
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thology are not so frequent as to 
constitute the most copious materi- 
als, as well as the most brilliant 
embellishments. The poets of Per- 
sia and Arabia in like manner have 
adorned their gorgeous strains with 
the fables and morals of the Koran. 
The relics of Jewish song which 
we possess, with few exceptions, 
are consecrated immediately to the 
glory of God, by whom, indeed, 
they were inspired. The first 
Christians were wont to edify them- 
selves in psalms and hymns, and 
spiritual songs; and though we have 
no specimens of these left, except 
the occasional doxologies ascribed 
to the redeemed in the Book of 
Revelation, it cannot be doubted, 
that they used not only the Psalms 
of the Old Testament, literally, or 
accommodated to the circumstances 
of a new and rising church; but that 
they had original lays of their own, 
in which they celebrated the praises 
of Christas the Saviour of the world. 
In the middle ages the Roman Cath- 
olic and Greek Churches statedly 
adopted singing as an essential part 
of public worship; but this, like the 
reading of the Scriptures, was too 
frequently in an unknown tongue, 
by an affectation of wisdom, to ex- 
cite the veneration of ignorance, 
when the learned, in their crafti- 
ness, taught that ‘*Ignorance is the 
mother of devotions”? and ignorance 
was very willing to believe it. At 
the era of the Reformation, Psalms 
and Hymns, in the vernacular 
tongue, were revived in Germany, 
England, and elsewhere, among the 
other means of grace of which 
Christendom had been for many 
years defrauded. 

The translation of the Psalms by 
Sternhold, Hopkins and others, in 
the reign of Edward VI, with some 
slight improvements, keeps its 
place tothisdayin many churches 
of the English establishment. The 
merit of faithful adherence to the 
original, has been claimed for this 
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version, and need not to be denied: 
but it is the resemblance which the 
dead bear to the living; and to hold 
such a version forth (which some 
learned men have lately done) as a 
model of standard psalmody, for 
the use of Christian congregations 
in the nineteenth century, surely 
betrays an affectation of singularity, 
or a deplorable defect of taste. A 
few nervous or pathetic stanzas 
may be found here and there, for it 
was impossible, in so long an ad- 
venture, to escape falling into a 
better way now and then. 

Nearly as inanimate, though a 
little more refined, are the Psalms 
of Tate and Brady, which, about a 
century ago, were honoured with 
the royal authority, to be sung in 
the Churches which chose to re- 
ceive them. But they have only 
partially superseded their forerun- 
ner; many people preferring the 
rude simplicity of the one, to the 
neutral propriety of the other.— 
There are, however, even among 
these, several passages of consider- 
able worth; such as one would wish 
thatall the rest had been. The 139th 
Psalm has heen deservedly com- 
mended. 

A third version, by the Rev. 
James Merrick, of Oxford, was 
published ata later period, for which 
the King’s license could not be ob- 
tained. It is only wonderful that 
the privilege should ever have been 
sought, on the recommendation of 
men of learning and taste, in behalf 
of a work of sith immeasurable ver- 
biage as these paraphrases exhibit. 
Yet Merrick was an elegant scho- 
lar, and no mean poet. His ver- 
sion of Simeon’s Song, (86th Hymn 
in this collection)* and the Hymn, 
‘¢‘Behold the new-born infant griev- 
ed,” are creditable. There is a 


* The references in this Essay, are to 
the pages of “The Christian Psalmist,” 
for an account of which see the remarks 
introductory to the ‘Midnight Hymn,” 
on a subsequent page of this No. 
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compactness and economy, both of 
matter and words, in some stanzas 
of the latter, which Pope himself 
never exceeded. By a reference 
to the 39th Psalm, (page 69) it will 
be seen that five stanzas, culled 
from seventeen, form a most affect- 
ing funeral meditation. 

Of modern imitations of the 
Psalms, it is not necessary to give 
an opinion here. Without dispar- 
agement to the living or the dead, 
and to borrow the idea of an Ital- 
ian Poet, (Angelo da Costanzo) in 
reference to the lyre of Virgil; it 
may be said that the harp of David 
yet hangs upon the willows, dis- 
daining the touch of any hand less 
skilful than his own. 

But turning more directly to the 
subject of these remarks, in con- 
nection with the contents of this 
volume—though our elder poets, 
down even to the Revolution,. often 
chose to exercise their vein on reli- 
gious topics; since that time, there 
has been but one who bears a great 
name among them, who has conde- 
scended to compose Hymns, in the 
common acceptation of that word. 
Cowper stands alone among the 
“mighty masters” of the lyre, as 
having contributed a considerable 
number of approved and popular 
hymns, for the purposes of public 
and private devotion. Hymns, 
looking at the multitude and mass 
of them, appear to have been writ- 
ten by all Ends of persons, except 
poets; and why the latter have not 
delighted in this department of 
their own art, is obvious. Just in 

roportion as the religion of Christ 
is understood and taught in its 
primitive purity, those who either 
believe not in its spirituality, or 
have not proved its converting in- 
fluence, are careful to avoid med- 
dling with it; so that if its sacred 
mysteries have been Jess frequently 
and ostentatiously honoured by the 
homage of our poets within the last 
150 years than formerly, they have 


been less disgraced and violated by 
absurd and impious associations.— 
The offence of the Cross has not 
ceased—the humbling doctrines of 
the Gospel are, as of old, a stum- 
bling-block to the self-righteous, 
and foolishness to the wise in their 
own esteem. Many of our eminent 
poets have belonged to one or other 
of these classes; it cannot be sur- 
prizing, then, that they either knew 
not, or contemned ‘‘the truth as it 


is in Jesus.” 


We are not without abundant 
proof that hymns may be as splen- 


did in poetry, as they aré fervent . 


in devotion; and in this volume, 
will be found many popular pieces, 
the untaught workmanship of men, 
who had no names in literature, but 
whom piety inspired to write in 
verse, and sometimes with a facility 
which the most practised masters of 
song might envy; but unless the 
‘Spirit gave them utterance,” could 
not compass with their utmost art. 

A hymn should be as regular in 
its structure, as any other poem; 
it should have a distinct subject, 
and that subject should be simple, 
not complicated; so that whatever 
skill or labour might be required in 
the author, to develope his plan, 
there should belittle or none requi- 
red on the part of the reader to un- 
derstand it. Consequently, a hymn 
must have a beginning, middle and 
end. The practice of many good 
men in framing hymns, has been 
quite the contrary. They have be- 
gun, apparently, with only one idea 
in their mind at the time—another, 
with little relationship to the for- 
mer, has been forced upon them by 
a refractory rhyme—a third be- 
came necessary to eke out a verse 
—a fourth, to begin one, and so on. 
Such rhapsodies may be sung from 
time to time, and keep alive de- 
votion already kindled; but they 
leave no trace on the memory, 
make no impression on the heart, 
and fall through the mind, as sounds 
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lide through the ear; pleasant in 
their passage, but never returning 
to haunt the imagination in retire- 
ment, or, in the multitude of the 
thoughts, to refresh the soul. It 
may be added, that authors, who 
devote their talents to the glory of 
God and the salvation of men, 
ought surely to take as much pains 
to polish and perfect their offerings 
of this kind, as secular and profane 
poeis bestow upon their works.— 
Of these, the subjects are too often 
of the baser sort; and the workman- 
ship as frequently excels the mate- 
rials—while, on the other hand, the 
inestimable materials of hymns— 
the truths of the everlasting gospel 
—the very thoughts of God—the 
very sayings of Christ—the very 
inspirations of the Holy Ghost, are 
dishonoured by the meanness of the 
workmanship employed upon them; 
‘‘wood, hay, and stubble” being 
built upon foundations, which ought 
only to support ‘‘gold, silver, and 
precious stones;” work that will 
bear the fire, and be purified by it. 

From the foregoing remarks (if 
correct) it follows, that though we 
have Hymns without number, few 
of them lay claim to great literary 
merit. There are, however, une- 
quivocal examples of every species 
of excellence, desirable or attaina- 
ble. In the present collection, 
among the other specimens, No. 
131—*‘In thee I live, and move and 
am,” &c. is nervous and full of 
thought, though there are some 
homely phrases. No. 213—‘*Thou- 
sands of thousands stand around,”’ 
is of the same character, in a high- 
er degree, more energetic, but 
more quaint and rugged. Bishop 
Kenn, however, has laid the Church 
of Christ under abiding obligations 
by his 3 hymns, morning, evening, 
and midnight. Had he endowed 


three hospitals, he might have been 
less a benefactor to posterity.x— 
There is exemplary plainness of 
speech, manly vigour of thought, 
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and consecration of heart, in these 
pieces. The well known Dozolo- 
th “‘Praise God, from whom all 
blessings flow,” is a master-piece at 
once of amplification and compress- 
ion; amplification, on the burthen, 
‘¢Praise God,”’ repeated in every 
line—compression, . by exhibiting 
God as the object of praise in every 
view in which we can imagine praise 
due to him; praise, for all His 
blessings; yea, for ‘‘all blessings;” 
none coming from any other source; 
rates by every creature, ‘here be- 
ow,”? and in Heaven ‘‘above;” 
praise to Him in each of the char- 
acters wherein He has _ revealed 
Himself in His Word—*‘‘Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost.” Yet this 
comprehensive verse is sufficiently 
simple; that by it, ‘tout of the 
mouth of babes and_ sucklings, 
praise might be perfected;” and it 
appears so easy, that one is tempt- 
ed to think, that hundreds of the 
sort might be made without trou- 
ble. The reader has only to try, 
and he will quickly be undeceived; 
though the longer he tries, the more 
difficult he will find the task to be. 
There are two volumes of Bishop 
Kenn’s works, in prose and verse, 
which the writer of these strictures 
has never seen. It is probable they 
contain three more hymns like 
those we have; if so, it is lamenta- 
ble that so much light should re- 
main hid under a bushel. 

Passing by Mrs. Rowe, and the 
mystical rhymes of her age, we 
come to the greatest name among 
hymn writers; for we hesitate not 
to give that praise to Dr. IJsaac 
Watts; since it has pleased God to 
confer upon him, {though one of the 
least of the poets of his country);more 
glory than upon the greatest, either 
of that or any other, by making his 
‘Divine Songs”? a more abundant 
and universal blessing, than the 
verses of any uninspired penman 
that ever lived. In his “Psalms 
and Hymns,” (for they must be 
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classed together) he has embraced 
a compass and variety of subjects, 
which include and illustrate every 
truth of revelation, throw light up- 
on every secret movement of the 
human heart, whether,of sin, nature 
or grace; and describe every kind 
of trial, temptation, conflict, doubt, 
fear and grief; as well as the faith, 
hope, charity, the love, joy, peace, 
labour and patience of the Chris- 
tian, in all stages of his course on 
earth; together with the terrors of 
the Lord, the glories of the Redeem- 
er, and the comforts of the Holy 
Spirit, to urge, allure and strength- 
en him by the way. Dr. Watts 
may almost be called the inventor 
of hymns in our language; for he so 
far departed from all precedent, 
that few of his compositions resem- 
ble those of their forerunners.— 
Happily for his fame, or rather, it 
ought to be said, happily for the 
Church of Christ, portions of his 
Psalms. and Hymns have been 
adopted in most places of worship 
where congregational singing pre- 
vails. Every Sabbath, in every re- 
gion of the earth where his native 
tongue is spoken, thousands, and 
tens of thousands of voices are 
sending the sacrifices of prayer and 
praise to God, in the strains which 
he prepared for them a century 
ago; yea, every day, ‘the, being 
dead, yet speaketh” by the lips of 
posterity, in these sacred lays, some 
of which may not cease to be sung 
by the ransomed, on their journey 
to Zion, so long as the language of 
Britain endures. 

It might be expected, however, 
that in the first models of a new 
species of poetry, there would be 
many flaws and _ imperfections, 
which later practitioners would 
discern and avoid. Such, indeed, 
are too abundant in Dr. Watts’ 
Psalms and Hymns; and the worst 
of all is, that his authority stands 
so high with many of his imitators, 
that while his faults and defects 
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are most faithfully adopted, his 
merits are unapproachable by them. 
The faults are principally pro- 
saic phraseology, rhymes worse 
than none, and none, where 
good ones are absolutely wanted, 
to raise the verse upon its feet, and 
make it go; though, to do him jus- 
tice, the metre is generally free 
and natural, when his lines want 
every other qualification of poetry. 

Next to Dr. Watts, as a hymn 
writer, undoubtedly stands the 
Rev. Charles Wesley. He was, 
probably, the author of a greater 
number of compositions of this 
kind, with less variety of matter 
and manner, than any other man 
of genius that can be named.— 
Excepting his ‘‘Short Hymns, on 
passages of Scripture,” which, of 
course, make the whole tour of Bi- 
ble literature, and are of very une- 
qual merit—Christian experience, 
from the deeps of affliction, through 
all the gradations of doubt, fear, 
desire, faith, hope, expectation, to 
the transports of perfect love, in 
the very beams of the beatific vis- 
ion—Christian experience furnish- 
es him with everlasting and inex- 
haustible themes; and it must be 
confessed, that he has celebrated 
them with an affluence of dic- 
tion and a splendour of colouring, 
rarely surpassed. At the same 
time, he has invested them with a 
power of truth, and endeared them 
both to the imagination and the af- 
fections, with a pathos which makes 
feeling conviction, and leaves the 
understanding little to do, but to ac- 
quiesce in the decisions of the heart. 
As the poet of Methodism, he has 
sung the doctrines of the Gospel 
as they are expounded among that 
people; dwelling especially upon 
the personal appropriation of the 
words of eternal life to the sinner 
or the saint, as the test of his actu- 
al state before God, and admitting 
nothing less thai the full assurance 
of faith as the privilege of believers: 
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‘Faith, mighty faith the promise sees; 
Relies on that alone; 
Laughs at impossibilities, 
And says—‘It shall be done.’ 
‘*Faith lends her realizing light, 
The clouds disperse, the shadows fly; 
The invisible appears in sight, 
And God is seen by mortal eye-” 
These are glimpses of our Au- 
thor’s manner—broad, indeed, and 
awful, but signally illustrative; like 
lightning out of darkness, revealing 
for a moment, the whole hemi- 
sphere. Among Charles Wesley’s 
highest achievements may be reck- 
oned—*‘Come, O thou traveller 
unknown;” page 55, in which, with 
consummate art, he has carried on 
the action of a lyrical drama; every 
turn in the conflict with the myste- 
rious Being with whom he wrestles 
all night, being marked with pre- 
cision by the varying language of 
the speaker, accompanied by intense 
increasing interest, till the raptur- 
ous moment of discovery, when he 
prevails and exclaims, “I know 
thee, Saviour, who thou art,” &c. 
The hymn, page 375, ‘‘Come 
on, my partners in distress,” &c. 
per eyh 40h the strains, and is writ- 
ten almost in the spirit of the 
Church triumphant. ‘Thou wretch- 
ed man of sorrow,” and its com- 
panion piece, “Great Author of my 
being,” page 289, are composed 
with equal strength and fervency 
of feeling—feeling, congenial, yet 
perfectly contrasted with thatin the 
former instance; for here, instead of 
the society of saints and angels, he 
indulges lonely, silent anguish, desi- 
ring to *‘live and die alone” with 
God, as if creature communion had 
ceased with him forever. “Thou 
God of glorious majesty,”’ page 169, 
is a sublime contemplation in ano- 
ther view; solemn, collected, un- 
impassioned thought, but thought 
occupied with that which is of ev- 
erlasting import to a dying man, 
standing on the lapse of a moment 
between ‘two eternities.”” The 


hymn on the day of judgment, 
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‘Stand the omnipotent decree,”’ 
begins with a note, abrupt and awa- 
kening, like the sound of the last 
trumpet. This is altogether one 
of the most daring and victorious 
flights of our Author. Such pie- 
ces prove, that if Charles Wesley’s 
hymns are less varied than might 
have been desired for general purpo- 
ses, it was from choice and predi- 
lection for certain views of the Gos- 
pel in its effects upon human minds, 
and not from want of diversity of 
gifts. It is probable, that the seve- 
rer taste of his brother, the Rev. 
John Wesley, greatly tempered the 
extravagance of Charles, pruned his 
luxuriances, and restrained his im- 
petuosity in those hymns of his, 
which form a large proportion of 
the Methodist Selnekans the few 
which are understood to be John’s 
in that collection, being of a more 
intellectual character, than what 
are known to be Charles’; while 
the latter are wonderfully improv- 
ed by abridgment and compression, 
in comparison with the originals, as 
they were first given to the public. 

Our further notices must. be 
brief. The four hymns attributed 
to Addison, are very pleasing.— 
It is only to be regretted that they 
are not more in number, and that 
the God of grace, as well as the 
God of Providence is not more dis- 
tinctly recognized. 

All that can be imagined deficient 
in Addison’s Hymns, will be found 
to constitute the glory of Dod- 
dridge’s. They shine in the beau- 
ty of holiness: these offsprings of 
his mind are arrayed ‘‘in the fine 
linen, pure and white, which is the 
righteousness of saints;”’ and, like 
saints, they are lovely and accepta- 
ble; not for their human merit; (for 
in poetry and eloquence, they are 
frequently deficient) but for that 
fervent, unaffected love to God, 
His service, and His people, which 
distinguishes them. Blessed is the 
man who can take the words of this 
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devoted servant of Christ, and say, 
from similar experience, 
“*Q happy day, that fixed my choice 
On Thee, my Saviour and my God,” 
&c."page 235; 
er who, sitting down to commemo- 
rate the dying love of his Redeem- 
er, can exclaim, ‘*The King of 
Heaven his table spreads,’’ page 
232; or sing, in higher mood, 
‘‘Lord of the Sabbath, hear us 
pray,” page 227. And how dwell- 
eth the love of God in that heart, 
which can hear, unmoved, and with- 
out praying to be made a partaker 
of the same spirit, that sweet and 
humble appeal, ‘‘Do not I love 
thee, O my God?” page 187. The 
fourth verse presents the touch- 
stone of Christian profession, expe- 
rience and practice:— 

*‘Hast thou a lamb in all thy flock 

I would disdain to feed? 

Hast thou a foe, before whose face 

I fear thy cause to plead?” 

The Hymns of the Rev. Augus- 
tus Toplady form a striking contrast 
with the mild and human tone 
of Doddridge’s. There is a pecu- 
liarly ethereal spirit in some of 
these; in which, whether mourning 
or rejoicing, praying or praising, 
the writer seems absorbed in the 
full triumph of faith, and ‘‘wheth- 
er in the body, or out of the body, 
caught up into the third heaven,” 
and beholding unutterable things. 
He evidently kindled his poetic 
torch at that of his contemporary, 
Charles Wesley; and though infe- 
rior in breadth, and volume of 
flame, yet the light which it sheds 
is not less vivid and sparkling, 
while it may be said to be more 
delicate to the eye, and refreshing 
to the spirits, than that prodigality 
of radiance which the rival lumina- 
ry cast alike on every thing it 
touched. ‘*Rock of ages, cleft for 
me,” page 177, is well known and 
appreciated. ‘‘Deathless_princi- 
nle arise,”? page 262, is scarcely 
suitable to be sung; but it may be 
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uttered by the ‘“‘dying Christian to 
his soul,” with a joy which he alone 
can feel, and feel only at the height, 
in the last moment of time, and the 
first of eternity. Had this poem 
appeared, it might have been confi- 
dently set down as the production 
of Charles Wesley—as one of Ch’s. 
Wesley’s loveliest progeny has 
been fathered upon Augustus Top- 
lady; see page 167, ‘‘Christ, whose 
glory fills the skies.” 

Another writer, less known than 
any of the preceding, yet worthy 
of honour, both for the quantity and 
the excellence of his hymns, was 
the Rev. B. Beddome, a Baptist 
minister. His compositions are 
calculated to be far more useful 
than attractive; though, on close 
acquaintance, they become very 
agreeable, as well as impressive— 
being, for the most part, pithy and 
brief. His name would deserve to 
be held in everlasting remembrance, 
if he had left no other memorial of 
the excellent spirit that was in him, 
than the few humble verses, page 
he ‘‘Let party names no more,”’ 

C. 
Hymns of various degrees of 
merit, by other authors, whose 
names are found in the Index, and 
by anonymous writers, will also be 
found in the following pages. That 
noble ode, page 376, **The God of 
Abraham praise,” though the essay 
of an unlettered man, claims spe- 
cial honour. There is not, in our lan- 
guage, a lyric of more majestic style, 
more elevated thought, or more 
glorious imagery: its strvcture in- 
deed, is unattractive; and on ac- 
count of the short lines, occasion- 
ally uncouth; but, like a stately 
pile of architecture, severe and sim- 
ple in design, it strikes less on the 
first view, than after deliberate ex- 
amination, when its proportions be- 
come more graceful, its dimensions 
expand, out the mind itself grows 
greater in contemplating it. ‘There 
isa delightful hymn, page 154;— 
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‘‘Jerusalem, my happy home,” &c. 
by an unknown hand; but the hymn 
itself ought never to be unknown, 
where there is a church on earth, 
training up candidates for the church 
above. We must not violate the sanc- 
tity ofthis antepast of Heaven, by 

uoting any fragmentfrom it. Let 
the Christian himself, when he is 
most at home with God, when he is 
desiring ‘‘to depart and be with 
Christ”’—let him ¢hen turn to this 
happy expression of his inmost feel- 
ings; for it is so meekly and unos- 
tentatiously adorned, that in any 
other frame of mind, few readers 
would dwell long upon it. 

From the Moravian Hymn-Book, 
sundry extracts have been made.— 
Of these Hymns, it may be said, 
there are none in which the Apos- 
tolic determination to ‘*know no- 
thing save Jesus Christ” is more 
unremittingly realized. That hymn 


of this ancient Church, page 376, 


“High on His everlasting throne,” 
though considerably abridged from 
the original, contains one of the 
most consistent allegories that can 
be found in verse, on the manner 
in which it has pleased God, by the 
ministry of the Gospel, to reclaim 
a lost world from the desolation 
which sin hath made. The few 
samples, out of many in this collec- 
tion, are here cited, to show that 
hymns, of the purest intrinsic 
worth, as well as high external em- 
bellishment, have been composed 
by humble men, whose names, 
though forgotten or cast out on 
earth, were written in heaven, 
where their glorified spirits may 
still be pursuing the occupation 
they loved below, in singing the 
new, the old, the everlasting ‘**song 
of Moses and the Lamb.” 

Next to the consecration of the 
greatest talents to the glory of God 
who gave them, their employment 
in the service of man, created in 
the image of God, fallen from it 
and needing restoration by a Sa- 
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viour, is surely the best and noblest 
use to which they can be dedicated. 
It is the prerogative of genius to 
confer a measure of itself upon in- 
ferior intelligences. By habitual 
communion with superior spirits, 
we not only are enabled to think 
their thoughts, speak their dialects, 
feel their emotions, but our own 
thoughts are refined, our scanty lan- 
guage is enriched, our common feel- 
ings are elevated: and though we 
may never attain their standard, 
yet by keeping company with them, 
we shall rise above our own, as trees 
growing in the society of a forest 
are said to draw each other up in- 
to stately and shapely proportion, 
while field and hedge-row strag- 
glers, exposed to all weather, never 
reach their full stature, luxuriance, 
or beauty. In the composition of 
hymns, men of wealthier imagina- 
tion and happier utterance, ma 
furnish to others of susceptible 
hearts the means of bodying forth 
their own conceptions. The most 
illiterate person, who understands 
his Bible, will easily understand the 
most elegant or emphatic expression 
of all the feelings which are com- 
mon to all—and he will avail him- 
self of the songs put into his mouth 
and sing them with gladness and re- 
freshment, as if they were his own. 
Then, though, like Milton’s, his 
genius can ascend to the heaven 
of heavens, or, like Shakspeare’s, 
search out the secrets of nature 
through all her living combinations: 
blessed is the bard who employs his 
resources thus; who from the ful- 
ness of his own bosom, .pours his 
divinest thoughts, in his selectest 
words, into the bosom of his read- 
ers, and enables them to appropri- 
ate the rich communications to their 
personal exigencies, without rob- 
bing him or hindering others from 
partaking of the same abundant 
fountain of. human inspiration—a 
fountain flowing like the oil, at the 
command of the prophet, from one 
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vessel into as many as could be bor- 
rowed,—the first not exhausted, 
though the whole were filled. If 
he who pens these sentiments knows 
his own heart,—though it has de- 
ceived him too often to be trusted 
without jealousy,—he would rather 
be the anonymous author of a few 
hymns, which thus become an im- 
perishable inheritance to the people 
of God, than bequeath another Epic 
poem to the world, which should 
rank his name with Homer, Virgil, 
and ‘‘our greater Milton.” 
James Montcomery. 


From the Christian Advocate and Journal 
and Zion’s Herald. 


FROM MY SKETCH BOOK, 
OLD ISLE OF WIGHT CHURCH. 


“But thou of temples old or altars new, 
Standest alone with nothing like to thee.” 


On a delightful afternoon, in the 
summer of 1828, I passed through 
the neat little village of Smithfield, 
in lower Virginia. In its neigh- 
bourhood stands the old Isle of 
Wight Church, which has surmoun- 
ted the ravages of time, and is now, 
I believe, the most venerable 
church in the United States. I 
hasted thither, and a short ride 
brought me to the quiet and inter- 
esting spot. Having crossed a 
clear, narrow brook, we ascended 
a somewhat steep road, which led 
to the summit of a rising ground. 
Some fine tall forest trees and 
thickest of brushwood crowned the 
hill up which I had ascended, and 
turning a little to the left, I was 
immediately in front of the ancient 
yet picturesque structure. 

The natural beauties of the spot 
need not the aid of man to enhance 
its quiet and loveliness. Around 
the church scarcely any trace of 
recent cultivation met the eye, but 
wild flowers of the most beautiful 
colours and the sweetest fragrance 


Old Isle of Wight Church. 
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abound, and are refreshed by the 
purest air. Few places seemed 
more secluded or more lovely. In- 
deed the silence and the repose of 
the spot, and its scenery, appeared 
almost monastic. I walked slow- 
ly, andina contemplative mood, 
own the beaten path, which was 
shaded on one side by a parallel 
row of very ancient trees rising to 
a great height, and casting a rich 
foliage over the road beneath. 

The building was partly Gothic, 
with a square tower-like steeple, 
and lighted on each side by tall 

cintal windows, the whole stri- 

ing the attention with all that pe- 
culiar reverence so apt to fill the 
mind of the observer while viewing 
such remnants of this early style of 
architecture. ‘The roof appeared 
to be very old, and between many 
of its crevices had sprung up little 
patches of green moss in wild and 
unaffected profusion. 

From moral associations we de- 
rive some of the most elevated en- 
joyments to which our nature is 
susceptible. Take away the cau- 
ses that have rendered former 
times illustrious, destroy their 
renowned sages and _ heroes, and 
the tale becomes at once unin- 
teresting and monotonous. Hence 
there was something peculiarly stri- 
king in this venerable | ag trans- 
porting the memory to days depart- 
ed, even long before the revolution 
poured its terrors over the land. In 
that struggle a spirit of enmity 
was not. only manifested towards 
Great Britain, but a strong oppo- 
sition also extended to her ecclesi- 
astical establishments. ‘This was 
i ine the case in Virginia, sty- 
led emphatically, at that period, 
the episcopal state. Her beautiful 
places became desolate, her parish- 
es deserted, and her altars were 
thrown down. There is no sight 
more melancholy than these roof- 
less and crumbling sanctuaries, that 
often meet the traveller’s eye inhis 
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journeys through Virginia. Fre- 
quently are they occupied by beasts 
of the field; the birds of the night 
inhabit them; and these walls that 
in former days resounded with the 
songs of piety, echo to nothing now 
but melancholy sounds and rust- 
— 

The patriarchs of these churches 
have long since fallen asleep with 
their fathers; but religion and the 
gospel die not with its holy cham- 
pions. As the prophet Elijah as- 
cerids up to heaven, the mantle 
falls upon some faithful Elisha.— 
David’s place may be also vacant, 
but ‘‘instead of the fathers shall be 
the children”—their ‘successors in 
piety, time, and labours. Within 
sight of this very spot several camp 
meetings have been solemnized, 
and followed by extensive bless- 


ings. 

isle of Wight church was found- 
ed by the early settlers of Virginia, 
who, while they first broke the soil 
of our country manifested at the 
same time their desire to promote 
the glory of God, and to diffuse 
religious knowledge and happiness. 
Its desk and pulpit -are still filled 
by one who maintains the purity of 
her doctrines, and to whose pious 
labours and prayers its present 
prosperity may be ascribed. An- 
thems from joyful voices still peal 
through the arched roof, and undu- 
lating with the breeze even pene- 
trate into the hallowed gloom of the 
surrounding grove. 

In the old countries of Europe 
time has thrown the halo of antiqui- 
ty over the operations of man.— 


There you behold mouldering tow- 


ers, the ruined cathedral, or moss 
covered abbeys. ‘This is not the 
case with our new-born nation, and 
hence the American looks upon 
those sanctuaries where his forefa- 
thers first worshipped, with senti- 
ments of peculiar veneration. The 
sounds of their praises have long 
since ceased, but some lingering 


notes seem to fall’ upon the ear of 
memory, the fancy still peoples the 
solemn shades with the forms of de- 
parted times. 

As I stood thus musing and con- 
templative, the sun was sinking in 
the west, and shed a rich and va- 
ried tinge on all the surrounding 
objects. There was a slight but 
gorgeous gloom upon the evening 
sky.— While I walked amidst the 
shades of these beautiful trees, 
the grove resembled some cath- 
edral, with its religious light; 
the lofty trunks wereits columns 
and their fringed foliage its Gothic 
arches. Humble and thoughtful I 
left the retired spot, and in charity 
with the dead and the living. 

Detra. 


THE VENERABLE PASTOR CON- 
VERTED, 

OR SALVATION BY GRACE, NOT BY WORKS, 

The following interesting story was rela- 
ted by the Rev. Dr. Philip, at the late 
anniversary meeting of the London 
Tract Society. He received it from 
two ladies of high rank in France, who 
had recently visited the village which 
is the scene of the narrative. 


In the highest part of the moun- 
tains of the Auvergne, at the foot 
of those which have the name of 
Monts d’Or, is found a valley, well 
known, from the waters and baths 
which it encloses. Nature there 
shows herself under the boldest 
forms; waterfalls, gloomy pines, 
and rocks of a reddish hue, rising 
from the depths, whose peaks were 
lost in the clouds, form a striking 
contrast to the rich pasturage of 
Puy-de-Sancy and Pic-de-la-Croix; 
the Doe and the Dogue precipitating 
themselves from the ‘Nigh rocks, 
unite in one torrent, which, taking 
the name of Dordogne, traverses the 
village of Mount D’or. In this 
place, there lived, some years ago, 
a venerable minister of the Gospel: 
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his simplicity, his mildness, and his 
virtues, made him beloved by his 
parishioners. The good priest, 
born himself in the bosom of the 
mountains, was content with a mis- 
erable cabin covered with ‘staves, 
and was happy; though possessed 
only of the bare necessaries of life, 
his active and indefatigable charity 
extended to the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring hamlets, and to the 
poor mountaineers who, not having 
any church, formed part of the flock 
committed to his care. 

In winter, when the snow cover- 
ed the mountains, and prevented 
them from enjoying divine service, 
the worthy pastor, listening only to 
his zeal, went himself to carry them 
relief and comfort. Sometimes on 
horseback, but oftener on foot, he 
climbed the rocks of Capucin and 
Rigolet. So much trouble and fa- 
tigne seemed as a very little thing, 
compared with the pleasure of glori- 
fying the name of the Lord, and of 
working for the advancement of his 
holy reign. 

One day towards the end of the 
month of December, the priest set 
out to perform the duties of 
his ministry, and took the road 
leading to the village of Tour. 
Never, perhaps, was the cold more 
rigorous; but many invalids claim- 
ed the cares of the pastor, and he 
hastened to soften their sufferings. 
In one of the steepest parts of the 
mountain, he dismounted from his 
horse, and holding it by the bridle, 
sought for the road which he ought 
to follow. He had hardly walked 
a few steps, when he slipped, and 
fell; in the fall, the bone of his leg 
was broken in a most dreadful man- 
ner. The affrighted horse fled a- 
cross the precipices, and the poor 

riest remained buried in the snow. 

e experienced the most cruel suf- 
ferings; but his courage was not 
shaken, for he knew that God had 
said in his word, ‘*Call upon me in 
the day of trouble, and I will deliv- 
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er you, and you shall glorify me.’ 
Raising his eyes and hands to heav- 
en, he prayed, and found peace and 
hope. Meanwhile, the night ap- 
proached; the priest uttered cries 
at intervals; oc alone replied to 
him. ‘*My poor children,” said 
he, (for thus he called his parishion- 
ers) ‘‘I shall never see you again. 
If I must die here, O my God! may 
thy will be done, and thy name be 
blessed.”” He again raised his 
voice, and this time his heart pal- 
pitated----A voice replied to his; 
that voice seemed to call to him---- 
He anxiously looks, and thinks he 
sees some one of his numerous 
friends, but he sees nothing but a 
screech-owl, who, mocking his dole- 
ful cry, had just placed himself on 
the top of the adjoining fir; far from 
being frightened by the voice of the 
unfortunate priest, it replied to him 
every time hecalled. ‘Thus passed 
one of the longest nights of Decem- 
ber; his sufferings became more and 
more intense; and it seemed as if 
he could no longer support their 
violence; it seemed as if such ago- 
ny, joined to the rigour of the cold, 
would terminate his life. He was 
forced to renounce all thought of 
help, all human hope. The good 
old man saw that he must prepare 
to appear before God, and returned 
thanks to Him, for deigning to grant 
him sufficient moral strength and 
presence of mind to consider this 
solemn moment, so terrible to the 
unsanctified. ‘Till this moment, he 
had hoped that his days would be 
prolonged; he now began to tremble 
at the account he was to be called 
to render. His life had been con- 
secrated to the exercise of every 
virtue; but what are human virtues 
before him who has said, **When 
you have done all that has been com- 
manded you, say we are still unprofi- 
table servants; we have done no more 
than we ought to have done?”’ Luke 
xvii. 10. ‘The poor priest was seiz- 
ed with great distress and anxiety. 
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‘¢Alas!”’ said he to himself, ‘show 
can I appear before God? I thought 
myself assured of my salvation.— 
But why am I so much troubled at 
the thought of death and judgment? 
I feel that my works cannot assure 
me; for they are all more or less im- 
perfect. My faith has been feeble 
and languishing. 1 felt self-com- 
placency in my actions; for it is so 
sweet a thing to do good, that we 
exercise charity as much for our own 
happiness, as for that of others-+-- 
Oh my God! deign to calm the ago- 
ny of my mind----make me to feel 
thy mercy, and let me not die with- 
out the assurance of thy pardon and 
my salvation.”” Many hours pass- 
ed in this cruel agony of mind and 
body; the day began to dawn, and 
the priest prayed with fervour.— 
Suddenly he recollected that he 
carried with him the Holy Gospels, 
which he never was without: and, 
soon as the sun had dissipated the 
shadow of night, he took the sacred 
volume, and sought for some words 
of peace and hope; in opening it his 
eyes fixed on the following passa- 

es:—‘‘God so loved the world, that 
“ gave his only begotten Son; that 
whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting 
life. For God has not sent his Son 
into the world to condemn the 
world, but that the world through 
him might be saved. Whoso be- 
lieveth on him is not condemned; 
but whoso believeth not is condem- 
ned already, because he has not be- 
lieved on the name of the only be- 

otten Son of God.”” Tears ran 

own the old man’s cheeks. “Ah!”? 
cried he, ‘‘why do I not come with 
entire confidence to my Saviour, 
since he alone can make me find 
mercy before my God; since his 
blood has been shed to cleanse my 
offences! Yes, we are saved by 


grace, through faith, and that not of 
ourselves, it is the gift of God; not 
of works, lest any man should glo- 
‘We were dead in sins; but 


ry. 
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now in Christ Jesus, ye who some- 
times were far off are made nigh by 
the blood of Christ; for he is our 
peace.” But may I apply to my- 
self these promises, and this divine 
assurance? Alas! too often we hon- . 
our ourselves with the name of 
Christians without deserving it, and 
without being Christians in heart. 
We profess to believe,in Jesus, ard 
we have no love for him. Shall I 
ever be able to understand the sense 
of these words, ‘No person can see 
the kingdom of God unless he is 
born again?’ I have applied it to 
that life which is promised us be- 
ond the tomb; but I feel that this 
ife must begin here below, or we 
shall not be able to see the approach 
of death without fear. What, then, 
is this new birth? Itis not that we 
should no more ‘live unto ourselves, 
but unto him who died and rose again 
for us.? Isee in the Gospel, that 
‘whosoever believeth that Jesus is 
the Christ is born of God.’ I see 
that ‘God is a Spirit, and they who 
worship him must worship him in 
spirit andin truth. It is the Spirit 
which giveth life, the flesh profiteth 
nothing. There is but one Media- 
tor between God and man, our Lord 
Jesus Christ.’ But have I felt that - 
renewed heart which ought to be the 
immediate consequence of a new 
birth? Have I implored the succor 


of the Holy Spirit with sufficient 


confidence and ardor? Have I lov- 
ed my Saviour with an ardent love, 
a pure faith?----Oh my God! thou to 
whom nothing is impossible, deign 
to touch the hardness of my heart, 
and grant me that faith which alone 
can save, and which I ask of thee 
with tears and supplications.” 

The poor priest raised his joined 
hands to heaven; tears inunda- 
ted his cheeks, furrowed by age; 
the fervor of prayer had surmoun- 
ted the feeling of pain. Soon he 
seemed to hear a voice within him 
which said, ‘*Thy prayer has as- 
cended before the throne of God.” 
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He felt an indiscribable peace pen- 
etrate his soul; he seemed alread 
detached from earth; his tears still 
flowed, but they were tears of 
happiness and joy, ‘Now,’ ex- 
claimed: he, ‘‘let thy servant de- 
part in peace, according to thy 
word.”? He began again to read 
the Gospels, interrupting himself 
_every moment to raise his soul to 
God, and to bless him for his infi- 
nite compassion, for he had recei- 
ved the spirit of adoption, whereby 
we cry **Abba, Father;”’ and this 
Spirit rendered testimony to his 
spirit, that he ‘twas a child of 
God.”’ 

The day thus passed along; and 
when thick darkness again covered 
the summit of the mountain, the 
good priest found, in the raptures 
of his heart, and in the confidence 
of faith, new strength to support 
new sufferings. The sun re-ap- 
peared, but the eyes of the pastor 
were not struck with the brilliance 
of his rays. Nature sunk; benumb- 
ed by the cold, exhausted by the 
want of nourishment, he had almost 
lost the use of his senses; and his 
soul, ready to burst the ties which 
still bound it to the earth, enjoyed 
already, in celestial ecstacies, that 
eternal happiness reserved for those 
who are persuaded that ‘‘the suf- 
ferings of this poet life bear no 
proportion to the glory which will 
be revealed to those to whom God 

has fren the victory, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.”? All at once 
repeated cries startled the echoes 
vf the mountains; the noise aug- 
mented as it approached, and soon 
a troop of mountaineers surrounded 
their venerable minister; they press- 
ed around him; they kissed his icy 
hands; and loaded with blessings 
the Almighty God, who had deign- 
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ed to give him to their prayers.— 
Recalled to life by their tender 
cares, the old man raised his heavy 
eyelids. ‘‘My God,” said he, ‘if I 
am. still to live, may thy will be 
done; but may I live a new life, 
and glorify thy name in my body, 
and my soul, which belong to thee.” 

The inhabitants of the village, 
accustomed to the pious journeys 
of their pastor, had not been aston- 
ished at his absence; but, on Christ- 
mas-day, when the bell called them 
to church, anxiety was painted on 
every face. In a little time they 
saw the horse arrive alone; at this 
sight the grief became general: a 
troop of the most courageous moun- 
taineers set out immediately, fol- 
lowed the traces of the horse, and, 
after much troublesome research, 
arrived at the place where for more 
than fort “eight hours the poor 
priest had lain suffering. They 
seized the branches of a pine, and 
formed a litter in haste, and he soon 
found himself in the village surroun- 
ded by all the inhabitants, whose 
tears proved how much he was be- 
loved. 

His convalescence was long and 
painful; but he never ceased to re- 
turn fervent thanks to God for the 
maniner in which he had deigned 
to draw him to himself, making him 
to feel his spiritual wretchedness, 
and that ‘Jesus is the end of the 
law, to justify those who believe 
inhim; and that not by works of 
righteousness which we have done, 
but according to his mercy he has 
saved us, by the washing of regen- 
eration and the renewal of the Ho- 
ly Spirit:’ for there is no safety in 
any other, and no other ‘‘name giv- 
en under heaven whereby we may 
be saved.” 
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FOR THE REPERTORY. 


Tue accompanying hymn is taken from a delightful little volume which 
has recently been received from England—‘‘ The Christian Psalmist,” 
by James Montgomery, author of ‘The World before the Flood,” &c. 

he hymn I have selected, is the production of the excellent Bisho 
Kenn, the pious author of those two well-known hymns in our Chure 
Collection—the Morning and Evening Hymns. ‘This last, is entitled 
“The Midnight Hymn;” and will be found an excellent companion for 
the other two, to which it is not inferior in merit, although, from the na- 
ture of the hymn, it cannot be brought into such general use. I have 
been desirous of bringing this work to the notice of your readers. It is 
a collection of selected original pieces of the choicest kind, made with 
great judgment, and admirably adapted to the wants of private Christ- 
ians; to their circumstances and duties in every state of life, and 
in every frame of spirit. It is, moreover, enriched with an introductory 
Essay, by the author and compiler, on the subject of sacred poetry—in- 
terspersed with most interesting critical notices of our most esteemed 
hymn writers. I have thought, Sir, that I could not better attain my 
object of introducing this volume to the notice of the Christian public, 
than by transmitting to you for publication, a portion of this invaluable 
Essay. [For the Essay, see page 393. | H. 


MIPNIGHT HYMN. 


My God, I now from sleep awake; 

The sole possession of me take; 

From midnight terrors me secure, 

And guard my heart from thoughts impure. 


Bless’d angels, while we silent lie, 
You Hallelujahs sing on high; 
You, joyful, hymn the Ever-blest, 
Before the throne, and never rest. 


I with your choir celestial join, 

In offering up a hymn divine; 

With you, in Heaven, I hope to dwell, 
And bid the night and world farewell. 


My soul, when I shake off this dust, 
Lord, in thy arms I will intrust; 

O make me thy peculiar care! 

Some mansion for my soul prepare. 


Give me a place at thy saints’ feet, 
Or some fall’n angel’s vacant seat; 
Pll strive to sing as loud as they, 
Who sit above, in brighter day. 


O may I always ready stand, 
With my lamp burning in my hand! 
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Review of Walsh’s Journey 


May I, in sight of Heaven, rejoice, _ 
Whene’er I hear the Bridegroom’s voice. 


All praise to ‘Thee, in light array’d, 
Who light thy dwelling-place hast made: 
A boundless ocean of bright beams 
From thy all-glorious God-head streams. 


Bless’d Jesus, thou on Heaven intent, 
Whole nights hast in devotion spent; 
But I, frail creature, soon am tired, 
And all my zeal is soon expired. 


Shine on me, Lord; new life impart; 
Fresh ardours kindle in my heart; 
One ray of thy all-quick’ning light 
Dispels the sloth and clouds of night. 


Lord, lest the tempter me surprise, 
Watch over thine own sacrifice; 

All loose, all idle thoughts cast out, 
And make my very dreams devout. 


Praise God, from whom all blessings flow: 
_ Praise Him, all creatures here below: 
Praise Him above, ye heavenly host: 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 


Wcvicw. 
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Narrative of a Journey from Constantino- 
ple to England. By the Rev. R. 
Watusn, LL. D. M.R. I. A. London. 
1828. 


Wecannot concur in the opinion 
of some well-disposed persons, that 
‘‘Christians have nothing to do with 
politics.” It is indeed true that 
the servant of God will not lend 
himself to a party; that he will not 
without reluctance mix himself up 
with the civil broils of the common- 
wealth in which he lives; that he 
will be governed in his political de- 
cisions by the will of God, and not 
by the speculations of statesmen; 
and, finally, that he will look chief- 
ly to the bearing of all events and 
decisions, not on the mere interests 
of the moment, but on the eternal 


destinies of mankind. But it is al- 
so true that politics—giving to the 
term the wide meaning of that sci- 
ence which relates to the internal 
government and public administra- 
tion of states—must ever occupy a 
prominent place in the mind of the 
real Christian. To say nothing of 
the illustration which the rise and 
fall of states lends to prophecy and 
of innumerable other points, and to 
allude only to one connected with 
the scene of the work before us, is 
it of no consequence to the interest 
of those for whom Christ died, 
whether Christianity or Mohamme- 
danism prevail? Whether a sys- 
tem which is capable of advancing 
to the utmost the happiness and vir- 
tue of the human race, or a system 
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which is the scourge of every socie- 
ty into which it is admitted, has 
the ascendency? On the ground, 
then, of the general importance of 
political topics, we should have felt 
ourselves justified in carrying our 
readers over the region traversed 
by the author before us, simply be- 
cause it has become the theatre of 
war. But we have other reasons 
for placing extracts from the work 
before some to whom it might oth- 
erwise remain unknown. In the 
first place, itis a work of much good 
sense; and it contains (which can 
be said of few books of travels) 
scarcely any thing which can wound 
the most fastidious mind: it also 
looks with a friendly eye on the ex- 
ertions of the Bible Society, and of 
the various classes of missionaries; 
and more especially it supplies some 
of the strongest evidences of the 
comparative influence of Christian- 
ity and Mohammedanism on the 
happiness and interests of states. 
The secular politician is apt to think 
that the welfare of the state is the 
result merely of the decision of par- 
liaments, and the predominance of 
peculiar principles of national poli- 
cy: nor do we dispute the wisdom 
of endeavouring to discover and act 
upon, the best principles of politi- 
cal economy; but after all, national 
welfare has a most intimate connex- 
ion with national religion. Dry up 
the source of pure Christianity in 
our privileged country, and it would 
be found that the basis of mere po- 
litical wisdom is inadequate to 
the burden laid upon. it; and that he 
is the best friend of his country who 
adheres rigidly to the principle that 
‘‘righteousness exalteth a nation;”’ 
and ‘*happy is the people who have 
the Lord for their God.” Having 
offered these few preliminary ob- 
servations, we shall carry our rea- 
ders at once to the field of-action. 
Dr. Walsh, the author of the en- 
tertaining volume before us, went 
to Constantinople in the suit of his 


Excellency Lord Strangford, as his 
chaplain. There he resided for se- 
veral years; and thence addressed 
many letters to friends in England, 
which he appears, and we are glad 
to hear it, to have an intention of 
publishing. In the mean time, and 
while waiting to receive some pa- 
pers from Turkey necessary to his 
purpose, he has published the pres- 
ent work, which gives an account 
of his journey from Constantinople 
over the present scene of war, 
through Transylvania and Hunga- 
ry, to Vienna. ; 

The route which the author takes 
is that which was followed by Da- 
rius, in his expedition against the 
Scythians 2300 year since; and 
though it has since been frequently 
the theatre of war, little accurate 
information has been conveyed to 
the world as to its actual circum- 
stances. 

The author sets out by teaching 
any brother traveller what he has 
to expect when entering upon a 
journey in Turkey. 


“The ideas of travelling which you have 
formed from experience, are associated 
closely with smooth roads, easy carriages, 
neat inns, comfortable suppers and warm 
beds; and where these are to be found, 
all seasons of the year are pretty much 
alike to the traveller; but conceive tray- 
elling through a country in winter where, 
generally speaking, there are no roads, 
no carriages, no inns, no suppers, and no 
beds. ‘The only roads are beaten path- 
ways, made by one horseman and follow- 
ed by another, and every man may make 
one for himself if he pleases. The only 
carriages are wooden planks, laid upon 
rough wheels, called arubas, drawn with 
cords by buffaloes, which are seldom 
used except for burthens. The only inns 
are large stables, where nothing is to be 
had but chopped straw, The only sup- 
pers are what you may pick up on the 
road, if you are so fortunate, and bring 
it to where you stop for the night: and 
the only beds are the chopped straw in 
the stable, or a deal board in a cock-loft 
over it; and even this, in many places, is 
not to be had. There are, doubtless, 
exceptions to this general picture, as] 
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myself experienced; but, in the main, it 

is true, and such is the actual state of tra- 

velling at this day, in most parts of the 
Turkish empire through which I have 

— both in Asia and Europe.” pp. 
9 Se 


Dr. Walsh took with him as his 
guard and guide, a Tarter Janissary 
of the name of Mustapha; and found 
him both faithful and intelligent. 
His apparatus for the journey was 
a Janissary cloak, which was to 
serve for a coat by day, and a bed 
by night; and which was, moreover, 
sufficiently stiff to support him 
when sleeping on his horse. He 
took also some coffee, tobacco, and 
wma 

n going out of Constantinople, 
he passed by the quarters in which 
the Jews principally reside; and he 
stops to give a somewhat minute 
account of them. 

After the extinction of the Wal- 
denses, the tender mercies of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella of Spain were 
extended to the Jews and their ill- 
fated country; and, at length, an 
edict was issued which drove 800,- 
000 into strange lands, without 
property, clothes, or provisions. — 
As the whole Western world look- 
ed at them with an evil eye, they 
turned to the East; and found their 
way, among other places, to various 
parts of the Ottoman empire.— 
There they were kindly received; 
and, to this day, they constitute an 
important part of the population.— 
At Salonichi, the ancient ‘Thessa- 
lonica, they have thirty synagogues. 
The resemblance of the general hab- 
its of the two people, and even of 
some points in their religion—the 
strict theism of the Jews—-their ab- 
horrence of swine’s flesh—their 
language read from right to left, 
and the practice of circumcision, 
tend to make them more acceptable 
than Christians to the Turks. In 
many cities of Germany the Jews 
are prohibited spending a night 
within the walls; and, even in our 
own country, they are subject to 
various restrictions, both municipal 
and political. But in Turkey, no 


such customs prevail; and, being 
united to the Jews by their common 
antipathy to Christians, they in- 
dulge them with peculiar immuni- 
ties. “Dr. Walsh describes them 
as exhibiting squalor and ragedness 
in their persons, filth in their hou- 
ses, laxity of morals, and a_ readi- 
ness to engage in transactions the 
most exceptionable. The utmost 
hostility to Christianity prevails 
among them; and should any one 
of their nation be converted, as 
our readers are well aware, the 
most bitter persecution ensues. — 
The following anecdotes in proof of 
this fact are given in the work be- 
fore us. 


‘Indeed their repugnance to Christ- 
ians, particularly to the Greeks, displays 
itself on all occasions. When the vene- 
rable patriarch was hanged by the Turks, 
the Jews volunteered their services to 
cast his body into the sea: some fellows 
of the lowest description were brought 
from Hassa Kui for the purpose, and they 
dragged his corpse, by the cord by which 
he was hanged, through the streets, with 
gratuitous insult. This circumstance, 
with others of a similar nature, so increas- 
ed the former antipathy of the Greeks, 
that they revenged themselves on every 
Jew that fell in their way, at the com- 
mencement of the insurrection, with the 
most dreadful re taliation. 

“The mutual prejudice is so strong, 
that it gives rise as you may suppose, to 
a number of accusations; and they charge 
each other with the most atrocious prac- 
tices. The Jews, you will recollect, in 
the early ages of Christianity, denounced 
the Christians as eaters of their own chil- 
dren,—an accusation sanctioned by the 
impure and secret practices of some of 
the Gnostic sects- The Christians of 
Spain formerly stated that the Jews cru- 
cified adults on Good Friday, in mockery 
of our Saviour; and at Constantinople, 
at the present day, they are charged with 
purloining children, and sacrificing them 
as paschal lambs, at their passover. I 
was one day at Galata, a suburb of Pera, 
where a great commotion was just exci- 
ted. The child of a Greek merchant had 
disappeared, and no one could give any 
account of it. It was a beautiful boy, and 
it was imagined it had been taken by a 
Turk for a slave: after some time, howev- 
er, the body was found in the Bosphorus; 
its legs and arms were bound, and certain 
wounds on its side indicated that it had 
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been put to death in some extraordinary 
manner, and for some extraordinary pur- 
pose. Suspicion immediately fell upon 
the Jews; and as it was just after their 
paschal feast, suspicion, people said, was 
confirmed to a certainty. Nothing could 
be discovered to give a clue to the per- 
petrators, but the story was universally 
talked of, and generally believed, all over 
Pera.” pp. 12, 13. 


After passing the Jewish quarter, 
the author comes to another part of 
the suburbs, in which the late pa- 
cific and amiable Sultan Selem ITI. 
had endeavoured to establish a 
postin press. The following short 

istory of printing in Turkey may 
well lead the reader to compare the 
genius of Mohammedanism with 
that of the Gospel. The former 
has extinguished the light of lite- 
rature in a country which was once 
the nucleus of Roman splendour 
and learning; the latter has intro- 
duced presses and multiplied read- 
ers in every dark corner to which it 
has penetrated. 


“It was supposed that the Sultan Selim 
was the first person who introduced print- 
ing into Turkey, but this was not the 
case; Greek and Armenian presses were 
long at work inthe respective patriar- 
chal residences at Constantinople; the 
first, so early as 1530, and the second, 
in 1697; and the printing establishment 
for Turkish books, and a paper manufac- 
tory at Kyatkhana, were formed by a ren- 
egado named Ibrahim, in the reign of 
Achmed III, in the year 1727. He was 
encouraged by the Grand Vizir and the 
Mufti Abdulla Effendi; and even a fetva 
was issued by the Mufti, declaring the 
undertaking highly useful, and a hatta 
sheriff by the Sultan, felicitating himself 
that Providence had reserved so great a 
blessing for his reign. ‘The Ulema also 
concurred, but expressly excepted the 
Koran, and books containing the doctrines 
of Mohammed, from being subject to the 
process of printing. ‘The reason they 
assigned was characteristic of the people: 
they said it would be an impiety if the 
word of God should be squeezed and 
pressed together; but the true cause 
was, that great numbers of themselves 
earned a considerable income by transcri- 
bing those books, which would be at once 
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destroyed if they were suffered to be 
printed. As the Turks, in general, have 
no relish for any other literature, the 
printing-office was soon discontinued, 
when it was prohibited from publishing 
the only books the Turks ever read; and 
the thing seemed altogether forgotten, 
bg it was revived by Selim.” pp. 16, 


On the autkor’s first arrival at — 


Constantinople, in 1821, this print- 
ing establishment was in existence 
and operation. On the death of 
Selim, it fell with its author; and 
the very vestiges of it are not to be 
found. 

A bridge over which the author 
passes, on quitting the city, at the 
head of the harbour, leads him to 
give a detailed account of the re- 
servoirs and aqueducts by which the 
city was anciently supplied with 
water. From this curious account 
we learn, that so entirely is the ci- 
ty dependent on a foreign supply, 
and so completely have the means 
of bringing in water and retaining 
it been neglected, that a besieging 
army might compel it to capitulate, 
from this cause alone, ina single 
week. ‘The present Sultan has, by 
the summary process of decapitat- 
ing a considerable company of the 
bakers and mealmen, supplied the 
city with corn; and we almost won- 
der that a similar process has not 
been tried with a few members of 
the water-companies, if there be 
any. We may however wonder 
more that even the most ignorant 
Turk has not enough of common 
sense, if not of political philosophy, 
to know, that though such arbitrary 
and unjust punishments may suc- 
ceed for the moment, they in the 
end defeat their own object, and in- 
crease the evil they are intended to 
remedy. Who would deal in corn 
if his occupation exposed him to lose 
his head in a scarcity? Even much 
lighter disabilities and restrictions 
which fetter either the producer or 
the vender, under the idea of bene- 
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fitting the purchaser, eventually in- 
jure all. We have above objected 
to the maxim that Christians ought 
not to be politicians (mere _politi- 
cians they ought not to be;) and we 
may equally object to the maxim, 
that they ought not to be political 
economists; for the first article of 
true political economy is justice, 
and doing to others as we would 
that others should do to us. When 
the family of Louis the Eighteenth 
were at Hartwell, and were told 
that they had broken the law by pur- 
chasing eggs and poultry of the 
neighbouring farmers, and were 
threatened that both the bu yers and 
the sellers should be taken before 
the magistrates, and punished as re- 
grators and forestallers, if, instead 
of making their bargain at once on 
the spot, they did not spend a day 
once or twice a week in riding to 
the next town, the one carrying the 
articles thither as venders, and the 
other bringing them back as pur- 
chasers, they might justly think, 
that if the English are not as cruel 
as the Turks, they are not much 
wiser. We see the absurd laws or 
customs of other nations in a vivid 
light; but how little do we consid- 
er absurdities in our own! Do the 
Turky manufacturers of carpets 
starve in time of peace, with their 
warehouses breaking down, and the 
merchants of Odessa longing to re- 
ceive their commodities in exchange 
for bread? 

In passing along the banks of the 
river which washes the suburbs of 
the town, our author narrowly es- 
caped a sudden and forcible ter- 
mination of his wanderings, by the 
flight of a cannon ball close to his 
head. He takes occasion to notice 
from this circumstance the little val- 
ue set on human life by the Turks. 
This fact, which is unquestionable, 
at once evinces the slight hold 
which a future and eternal life has 
upon their faith. As Mr. Hall says, 
‘*Murder is no more to an infidel, 
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than diverting the course of a little 
red fluid, called blood.” 

The notion of fatalism tends to 
the same contempt of life. If one 
man kill another, he charges it not 
upon his negligence, but either up- 
on his own destiny, or that of the 
person destroyed; and so dismisses 
the thought, and smokes another 

ipe. 

The author gives, in this part of 
his work, a very full and interesting 
account of the localities of Constan- 
tinople. The city is built on a tri- 
angular promontory; two sides of 
which are washed by the sea, and 
one is fortified by a now half-dilap- 
idated wall. This wall was built 
by Constantine; and it was through 
this that Mohammed entered when 
the Turkish armies first took pos- 
session of the city. In one of the 
breaches then made, fell Constan- 
tine Paleologus; and a magnificent 
tree marks, as Dr. Clarke says, 
*‘the sacred spot where the last of 
the Paleologi fell.”? Constantino- 
pie has been frequently the object 
of attack: first, unsuccessfully, by 
the Saracens, in the years 668, 
669, and 729; then, as unsuccess- 
fully, on four different occasions b 
the Russians; then, on an eight 
occasion, successfully, by the Cru- 
saders; and ona ninth and tenth b 
the Turks, into whose hands it fell 
in the year 1422. The same ap- 
proach which admitted the crescent 
may, on some future occasion, ad- 
mit the Cross. Popular opinion 
among the Turks appears to lean 
to this conjecture. It has been said, 
that the erection of their sepulchres 
on the Asiatic side of the Bospho- 
rus, originated in the expectation 
that they are to be driven back to 
Asia whence they came. Certain 
prophecies extant among them serve 
also to confirm this impression. A 
superstitious fancy, founded upon 
a, coincidence of names, our author 
thinks, is also among the causes 
not unlikely to contribute to the 
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same result. His judgment, as to 
the probable result of the present, 
or some other Russian expedition, 
is as follows: 

‘But, indeed, it does not require these 
portentous things to warn the Turks of 
their threatened destiny. The actual pro- 
gress of the Russians ought to be a natu- 
ral source of serious alarm. From the 
time that Peter the Great captured Azoph 
and advanced into Moldavia, they seem 
never to have abandoned their project of 
finally planting the Russian standard on 
the walls of Constantinople, and every 
succeeding year has been a persevering 
and sanguinary struggle to advance their 
object.”’ 

‘‘Having in successive campaigns an- 
nexed irrevocably to Russia, all the Turk- 
ish possessions on the north of the Eux- 
ine, and strided from the Don to the Dan- 
ube, their next and final step will be 
from the Danube to the Bosphorus; and 
there is every reason to apprehend they 
are now about to take it.” _pp. 51—53. 


The fourth chapter gives a very 
interesting account of the life and 
death of Ali Pasha, with whose 
name Dr. Clarke’s travels, as well 
as every newspaper for a succession 
of years, have made the public fa- 
miliar. The history of his death 
conveys so forcible a picture of the 
total destitution of moral feeling 
and humanity, among the follow- 
ers of Mohammed, that it may be 
useful to give a brief abstract of it. 

Ali, having by his bold usur- 
pation, and by an act of the most 
flagrant assassination, provoked the 
anger of the Sultan, was deposed; 
an army was sent against him; and 
he was driven from post to post, 
till at length he was locked up in a 
small fortress; the upper story of 
which was occupied by himself, the 
middle by his treasures, and the 
lowest by combustibles, ready to be 


exploded at a moment’s notice. . 


The Pasha himself would have been 
left to explode at his pleasure; but 
the Sultan’s command to his offi- 
cers was, to get rid of the usurper, 
but to secure his wealth. And this 


— object was soon accomplish- 
ed. 
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When locked up in his tower, he 
was visited by many persons; among 
others, by the governor of the Mo- 
rea, Mohamed Pasha. 


‘‘The conversation continued in terms 
of great amity, and Mohamed rose to de- 
part, with expressions of affectionate 
good-will on both sides. As they were of 
the same rank, they rose at the same mo- 
ment from the divan on which they were 
sitting, and the Pasha of the Morea, as 
he was retiring, made a low and ceremo- 
nial reverence; the Pasha of Yanina re- 
turned it with the same profound inclina- 
tion of the body; but before he could re- 
cover himself again, Mohamed drew his 
yatigan from his girdle, and plunged it 
into the back of his host with such force, 
that it passed completely through his 
heart, and out at his left breast. Ali fell 
dead at his feet, and his assassin immedi- 
ately left the chamber with the bloody 
yatigan in his hand, and announced to 
those abroad, that he had now ceased to 
exist. Some soldiers of Mohamed enter- 
ed the apartment, severed the head from 
the bedy, and bringing it outside, held 
it up to their own comrades and the sol- 
diers of Ali, as the head of a traitor.— 
Finding themselves thus betrayed, the 
soldiers of Ali instantly attacked their 
adversaries, headed by the lame Albanian 
Kutchuk Achmet. He was soon killed, 
and the rest were overpowered, who 
now finding all resistance fruitless, made 
no further opposition, but joined in the 
cry of ‘Long live the Sultan, and his Vi- 
zir Hourchid Pasha!’ Such was the ter- 
mination of Ali Pasha’scareer.” p. 61, 


The author saw the head of Ali 
handed about the city on a dish. 
It was merely a scalp; but the face 
was so skilfully preserved, and the 
stuffing of the shell so accurately 
managed, that a spectator might al- 
most suppose himself to see Pasha 
lying asleep in his presence. As 
Ali had made much noise in the 
world, a Constantinopolitan  mer- 
chant made a grand effort to buy 
the head for exhibition in London; 
and had he not been outbidden by 
a friend of the usurper, it is possi- 
ble that, with the assistance of the 
bones of Tom Paine, an exhibition 
might have been got up, on which 
no admirer of atheism and assas- 
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sination could have refused his at- 
tendance. 

The fifth chapter contains’a high- 
ly interesting account of the de- 
struction of that peculiar body of 
military force called the Janissa- 
ries, under the present Sultan. 
be had long usurped almost the 
whole authority of the empire; suf- 
fering no law to have effect, and no 
monarch or great man to die a na- 
tural death, except with their per- 
mission. This chapter supplies stri- 
king evidence of the influence of 
Mohammedanism, in extinguishing 
every feeling of pity and tenderness 
for the human species. ‘The pub- 
lic mind in our own country was 
shocked some time since by the 
well-meant, but ill-executed scheme 
of putting to death a mad elephant. 
In Turkey, by a similar process, 
about ten thousand Janissaries were 
put to death; and ten thousand more 
were butchered by any Turk who 
might encounter them, and aim a 
blow without much risk of another 
inreturn. The following brief state- 
ment is a specimen of the story, as 
recorded by the author:— 


‘*The number of Janissaries destroyed 
on this occasion is variously reported; 
besides those who perished at the Etmei- 
dan barracks, and in the public streets, 
multitudes were caught and privately 
strangled in the houses where they were 
found, or brought to appointed places, 
where they were beheaded together.— 
These slaughter-houses, as represented 
by eye-witnesses, were very horrible.— 
None of the large body assembled were 
supposed to have escaped. All the offi- 
cers, with the exception of a few of high 
rank who had joined the Sultan’s party, 
were known to have perished: and the 
general opinion is, that 20,000 were sa- 
crificed on the occasion. Arubas and 
other machines were employed for seve- 
ral days in dragging down the mangled 
bodies, and casting them into the harbour 
and Bosphorus. Here they lay, till be- 
coming buoyant by corruption, they 
again rose to the top, and were floated 
into the sea of Marmora, where the ed- 
dies frequently carried them into still 
water; covering the surface with large 
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putrid masses, in which boats and ships 
were sometimes entangled and delayed; 
exhibiting, in nearly the same place, 
the reality of that which the poet only 
feigned of the vessel of Xerxes impeded 
by the bodies of his own soldiers— 


Cruentis 
Fluctibus, ac tarda per densa cadavera 
prora. 


‘‘Those who were not destroyed in the 
attack, or afterwards in the houses, were 
banished from Constantinople to the dif- 
ferent parts of Asia from whence they 
came. A certain number were put to- 
gether in the same Teskerai, or passport, 
and they were transported across the 
sea of Marmora to the gulf of Ismid or 
Moudania, where they were landed, and 
thence proceeded to their own country. 
They had generally amassed money, 
which was taken from them, and a small 
sum allowed for their several expenses 
to their places of abode. In this way, 
20 or 30,000, who had concealed them- 
selves, and escaped the first massacre, 
were permitted to leave Constantinople; 
and as they had suffered from wounds, 
privations, and anxiety of mind, numbers 
sunk under debility, and died on the 
road; so that it is supposed not half of 
them ever reached their own country.” 
pp. 91—94. 


In the sixth chapter we have an 
account of the author’s progress to 
Silyvria; in the seventh, he passes 
on to Erkeli, the ancient Heraclea, 
and crosses the site of the cellebra- 
ted wall built by Miltiades, to re- 
pel the incursions of the barbarians, 
when Thrace was settled by the 
Athenians. The history given of 
the depopulation of this fine coun- 
try by various causes,—and espe- 
cially by the constant annoyance, 
and even destruction, of the land 
proprietors, the moment their pros- 
perity awakens the jealousy or av- 
arice of the Porte,—is most affect- 
ing. Property appears to be near- 
ly as insecure, and quite as perni- 
cious, to the possessor in Turkey, 
as in New Zealand. ‘At two 
o’clock,”’ says the author, ‘*we ar- 
rived at Kinlikli. It was a large 
flourishing town, twenty years ago. 
It now consists of two or three mis- 
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erable houses. -+--It is one of the 
numerous melancholy memorials of 
the rapid decay of this empire, and 
the extinction of its population. In 
twenty years a large town is redu- 
ced to three houses, and scarcely a 
trace left of the former town and its 
inhabitants. ”? 

There is a curious account in this 
chapter, of the dread entertained 
by the Turks of enchantment, espe- 
cially by an ‘evil eye.” This is 
among the innumerable evidences 
that ignorance, and not religion, is 
the mother of superstition. Lucre- 
tius and the other atheistical wri- 
ters identify superstition and reli- 
gion, and then proceed to charge 
upon the one the crimes and follies of 
the other. But men are often su- 
perstitious in the precise degree in 
which they are irreligious. 

As the traveller approaches the 
Balkan mountains, which are the 
Mount Heemus of the ancients, the 
limits of ancient Thrace, and the 
modern barrier between Russia and 
Turkey, he discovers some improve- 
ment in the character and circum- 
stances of the population. The 
fact which accounts for this, is that 
the Bulgarians, a simple pastoral 
Tarter and Christian tribe, who 
properly inhabit the country north 
of the Balkan, have in some places 
crept across the mountains, and 
gradually extended their farms over 
Romelia or the plains on its south. 
Haydhos is a town at the southern 
foot of the best pass over the Bal- 
kan ridge. The picture of the con- 
trast between Christian and Tur- 
kish habits, which the author gives 
ina short passage at this point of 
his progress is curious. 

**I found Mustapha had indulged in 
the luxury of those classic springs, and 
was now under the hands of the barber; 
and here I had occasion to remark the 
strange aptitude of a Turk to differ from 
a Frank, even in his most trifling habits. 
The house next to the barber’s shop was 

in progress of building, and there was a 
man writing down some inventory. All 
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the persons I saw engaged were working 
in a manner opposite to our usage. The 
barber pushed the razor from him—ours 
draws it to him; the carpenter, on the 
contrary, drew the saw to him, for all the 
teeth were set in—ours pushes it from 
him, for all the teeth are set out; the ma- 
gon sat while he laid the stones—ours al- 
ways stands; the scribe wrote on his hand, 
and from right to left—ours always writes 
on a desk or table, and from left to right: 
but the most ridiculous difference exis- 
ted in the manner of building the houses. 
We begin at the bottom and finish to the 
top: this house was a frame of wood, 
which the Turks began at the top; and 
the upper rooms were finished, and in- 
habited, while all below was like a lanth- 
orn. However absurd these minutie may 
appear to you, they are traits of Turkish 
character, which form, with other things, 
a striking peculiarity.” pp. 167, 168. 


The ravine into which the travel- 
ler first enters in the passage of the 
Balkan, he thus describes:— 


“This ravine is perhaps, one of the 
most magnificent and picturesque in Eu- 
rope, and far exceeds the Trosachs of 
Lough Catharine, or any thatI had ever 
seen before. Its perpendicular sides as- 
cend toan immense height, covered with 
wood from the bottom to the top, and lea- 
ving a very narrow stripe of blue. sky be- 
tween. For sometime we pursued the 
bed of the river, descending still deeper 
into this gorge; and I supposed we inten- 
ded to follow it the whole way, in the dim 
twilight in which we were involved, till 
we should emerge with it at the other 
side of the mountains; but after a short 
time we left it, and began to ascend gradu- 
ally, till we reached the summit of this se- 
cond ridge. Here we found the masses 
of clouds, which had appeared so pictur- 
esque, were diffused into a uniform haze, 
which circumscribed our view to a very 
small distance, and poured down torrents 
of rain. The road was now become dis- 
agreeable and dangerous: it was some- 
times very steep, and so slippery that the 
horses could not keep their feet, but 
were continually falling. We passed se- 
veral ravines, over tottering bridges of 
slight boards, which were so loosely put 
together, that they rose at one end while 
any weight pressed the other.” pp. 175, 
176. 


The lower Balkan properly ex- 
tends to Shumla, the fortified city 
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lately invested by the Russian ar- 
my, and the point at which the in- 
vaders were defeated in 1774 and 
1810. The passage of the higher 
Balkan is about twenty-seven miles; 
partly through the ravine just de- 
scribed, partly over the mountains; 
and presenting, if tolerably defend- 
ed, the most formidable obstacles 
to an invading army. It is curious 
that, although Darius passed the 
mountains at this point, Herodotus 
makes no allusion to the event. 
Shumla isa considerable town, im- 
perfectly but widely fortified; and, 
when manned by Turks, not likely 
to fall into the hands of an assail- 
ant. The distance from Shumla to 
Varna, which had hitherto been con- 
sidered as an impregnable fortress, 
is about fifty miles. Suppose Shum- 
la to surrender, and the Turks have 
nothing but the Balkan and the stout 
hearts beyond them to oppose to the 
progress of Russia. 

he account given by Dr. Walsh 
of the population of Bulgaria, the 
large province lying between the 
Balkan and the Danube, is highly 
interesting. Distinguished in an- 
cient times for their courage, these 
once almost ferocious borderers up- 
on the Wolga have now cast aside 
their belligerent habits, and adopt- 
ed those of a pastoral life; are kind 
to strangers, peaceful among them- 
selves, and would seem to be plant- 
ed by Providence on the borders of 
Turkey, to display a ~~ proof of 
the opposite influence of Christiani- 
ty and Mohammedanism upon the 
ger of mankind. 

he following extract giving some 
account of these people, will be in- 
teresting to our readers. 


‘“‘The Bulgarians speak a language 
which has not the smallest affinity with 
either that of the Turks, Greeks, Jews, 
or Armenians, with whom they mix. It 
is the language they brought with them 
from Sarmatia, and it is a dialect of the 
Sclavonian, having a nearer resemblance 
to Russian, perhaps, than any other: 
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When they established themselves in this 
district, they embraced Christianity; and 
have ever since continued members of the 
Greek church, subject to the Greek Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, who appoints 
their bishops. These are always Greeks, 
and they have by a natural preference, es- 
tablished their own language, as that of 
the service of the church, universally on 
the south side, and generally on the 
north, of the Balkan. Where it is not in 
Greek, it is in the ancient written lan- 
guage; and as the modern Bulgarians un- 
derstand neither one nor the other, the 
offices of religion are performed for them 
in an unknown tongue. Even in the few 
schools established in towns, the books 
introduced are exclusively Greek, though 
that language has made no progress 
among the people. The consequence of 
this is, that they are entirely illiterate; the 
language they use is merely oral, never 
having been reduced to grammatical rules. 
A few elementary books have been lately 
printed in it, but I did not meet with 
them; those I saw were, Greek for the 
schools, and Sclavonian for the churches. 
There is generally a priest attached to 
every two or three villages, who attends 
and performs the duties of religion in 
each occasionally; but unless in a very 
few places, they have neither churches, 
nor schools, nor books; and, with the ex- 
ception of the baccil, or shopkeeper, 
who is generally a Greek, it is probable 
that there was not a person, in any of the 
villages through which I passed, who 
could read or write; yet, like the people 
of the Golden Age, ‘Sponte sua, siné lege, 
Jfidem rectumque colebant.? Crime is un- 
known among them; and the traveller 
who passes through their country is not 
only secure from the effects of vice, but 
experiences the kindness resulting from 
the most amiable virtues.” pp. 202— 
204. 


This picture was probably sketch- 
ed under the influence of a blazing 
fire and a good meal on the spot; 
and is no doubt of the most favour- 
able colour. Every now and then, 
some flattering limner gives us this 
sort of bewitching sketch of a com- 

aratively barbarous people. But 
Se who should set out in the roman- 
tic hope of finding any strong pre- 
dominance of virtuous habits, except 
where religion is in a decidedly pure 
and active state, will find that good 
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nature rather than accurate know- 
ledge guided the pencil. Whatever 


the Bulgarian may be however, he 


seems to be scarcely a being of the 
same species with the Turk. 

The author soon reaches Rut- 
chuck, a strong town on the Dan- 
ube, and frequently the object of 
attack and defence in the last war 
with Russia. On the banks of this 
river the Russians were detained for 
six years; and, although they lately 
passed that river without serious 
opposition, and made the conquest 
of Varna, the events of the cam- 
paign of 1810 may lead us to be- 
ieve that Constantinople will never 
be reached without an expenditure 
of human life which it is awful to 
contemplate. The passages of the 
Balkan are very difficult; to say 
nothing of the formidable mountain 
Turkish cavalry, called Spahis or 
Delhis (madmen,) and other impe- 
diments. 

The author now proceeded to 
cross the Danube, and we cannot 
resist giving the result of his obser- 
vations as he sat in the midst of 
the river. 


“When we arrived in the middle of 
the current, and had a full and distinct 
view of both sides, I was greatly struck 
with the contrast. On the south, nothing 
could be more beautiful and pastoral than 
the prospect; the hanging banks of the 
river were clothed with vineyards, which 
yielded such abundant crops, that they 
formed the food of the Russians who 
were encamped among them during the 
siege. From hence the ground rose gra- 
dually into undulating hills—some cover- 
ed with green sward, and some with 
wood; between them were pastures filled 
with cattle, or cultivated land in fallow, 
or springing corn. The villages of the 
peasantry were scattered among these 
hills; and every where, as far as the eye 
could reach, the view was very lovely and 
inviting. The country on the north side 
was dull, naked, and flat, without a tree, 
a hill,'an enclosure, ora village, covered 
in several places with dense dark mists; 
and, as far as the eye could reach, appear- 
ing to be fenny, foggy, and sterile. That 
northern tribes should wish to leave this 
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dismal-looking region, and pass over to 
the other more lovely and inviting shore, 
seems perfectly natural; and they have 
attempted to do so from the earliest pe- 
riods of history. Few have passed from 
the south, except for a temporary pur- 
pose. But the inhabitants of this side 
have been always engaged in efforts to 
repel the tribes of the other, who have, 
in all ages, crowded over to make perma- 
nent establishments: and hordes of Sar- 
matians, Scythians, Huns, Vandals, Goths 
and Russians, have been, and are at this 
day, deserting their dreary wastes, and 


swarming across to these more genial 
shores.” pp. 224—226, 


At Rutschuk the author was in- 
formed that the plague was raging 
in the country through which he was 
to advance; and, at Buchorest, the 
capital of Wallachia, he found that 
the report was not unfounded. 


This city is built on the river Dom- | 


nitza; and contains about 80,000 
inhabitants. The author describes 
it as exhibiting a singular mixture 
of Tartar and Turkish habits; and 
as distinguished (in common, how- 
ever, with other towns in the same 
country) from the rest of the world 
by boarded streets, of which he 

ives the worst possible report. His 
Geacription of the moral character 
of the inhabitants is most painful. 
Oh, that the northern invaders 
might be permitted to open a way 
for the introduction of the Scrip- 
tures, into a spot from which they 
are almost as carefully excluded as 
from the citadel of Mohammedan- 
ism at Constantinople! 

At Petesh, our author reaches 
the base of the Carpathian moun- 
tains. 

Soon after he passes on to Rim- 
nik, in which district the battle of 
Drageschan was fought, and mourn- 
fully distinguished by the extermi- 
nation of a band of young students, 
who there devoted themselves for 
the liberties of Greece. Under an 
influence, worthy of the brighter 
days of their country, these youth- 
ful heroes forsook, as by some 
contemporaneous influence, their 
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schools, colleges, and homes, and 
ranged themselves under the ban- 
ner of Ypselantes against an over- 
whelming army of Turks. 

The traveller reached the Carpa- 
thian mountains at a pass called 
Rothentirn, or Red Tower. And 
here he was subjected to a species 
of quarantine which, as he truly 
says, instead of curing the sick, 
was likely to infect and destroy the 
healthy. From thence he passes 
onward over the plains of Transyl- 
vania, now in the occupation of 
Austria. In this part of his work 
he gives a somewhat minute and in- 
teresting account of that singular 
people, the Gypsies; called, in that 
country whence they first proceeded 
to England, and where they are 
still collected in large numbers, 
Czingaries. Their characteristics 
of body and mind, in Bohemia, are 
precisely those by which they are 
distinguished .here. In our own 
country we are not aware that they 
make the slightest acknowledgement 
of any religion. In Bohemia, on 
the contrary, they appear generally 
to profess the principles of the 
Greek church, and practise some of 
its ceremonies, but with a most pain- 
ful mixture of ribaldry and profan- 
ity. They have no schools: in Mol- 
davia and Wallachia, they are in a 
servile state; but enjoy, in Transyl- 
vania, considerable privileges un- 
der the Austrian government. 

As the author continues to cross 
the plains of Transylvania he finds 
himself on a sudden introduced in- 
to a highly cultivated country, cov- 
ered with neat cottages, fine farms, 
large manufactories, and a respec- 
table and independent population. 
On inquiry into the cause of the im- 

rovement, he discovers that the 
inhabitants of these Saxon villages, 
as they are called, are Protestants 
of German extraction; and that 
their civilization and happiness are 
to be traced to the unrestricted use 
of the holy Scriptures. 
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It is delightful to find scattered 
over the field of human nature these 
undeniable evidences of the value 
of a pure faith, and of the free pro- 
fession of it. Let any person con- 
trast the following picture, with all 
which he finds in this, or any other 
volume, with regard to countries 
where Mohammedanism or even 
Popery is the established faith. 


“Their houses bore the characteristic 
marks of those of the country from whence 
they came;—the windows were high from 
the ground, like those in the north of 
Germany; the roofs were tall and narrow, 
and there was that air of neatness, com- 
fort, and propriety about them, that al- 
ways marks and distinguishes the pro- 
gress of the Reformation on the Conti- 
nent. The houses looked as if they had 
been all fresh painted and whitewashed; 
the windows were glazed with glass, and 
ornamented inside with snow-white mus- 
lin curtains; and over the outside was 
generally some moral or religious sen- 
tence from the Bible, neatly written in 
gilded or black letters, in the German 
character. The houses had the uniformi- 
ty of comfort, and a certain degree of op- 
ulence, which marked a happy equality 
of circumstances. All were neat and roo- 
my, and none were mean or splendid; we 
did not see a hovel or a palace in the 
country. The farmers are all proprietors 
of the soil, and their lands are without en- 
closures, as if there was a community of 
goods; but their properties are distin- 
guished by certain land-marks, which are 
not visible. It is in the ground about 
their houses, however that this sense of 
property is conspicuous: in the rear is a 
large farm-yard filled with stacks of corn 
and other produce of their farms; and in 
front, or at the sides, the gardens, or- 
chards, or pleasure grounds, laid out with 
that taste and variety which people in- 
dulge who feel the value of property, and 
know that their time and money are ex- 
pended on what is their own.” But the 
object which particularly distinguishes 
these towns is the church: this is always 
very large, built in an ornamental style of 
architecture, with a high steeple, and 
kept in the most perfect state of repair 
and neatness: it usually stands upon an 
eminence, in the midst of the village, and 
seems the rallying point round which the 
people thronged, and their houses were 
built, as ifthe inhabitants considered it 
as the most striking and important ob- 
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ject, and placed it before them to cherish 
and keep alive their religious impres- 
sions.”’ PP: 347—349, 


Our traveller next passes on to 
Deva—then crosses the noble river 
Marosch into Hungary—then tra- 
verses the great steppe or plain of 
Hungary to Pest, and Buda, upon 
opposite sides of the Danube. He 
gives this short account of the reli- 
gion of these two places. 


‘The Reformed population of Buda 
and Pest exceeds the Catholic. The Re- 
formation had made an early and rapid 
progress in Hungary; and in 1681, in or- 
der to give some check to it, the Protes- 
tants were restrained to two churches, in 
the country, each of which was to serve 
for more than one hundred towns and vil- 
lages. Happily those times are gone by, 
and a perfect toleration is every where al- 
lowed. The reformed churches we saw, 
as we passed along, were more numerous 
than the Catholic; and of the nine mil- 
lions of inhabitants supposed to be in Hun- 
gary, the majority are Protestants.” pp. 


> e 


The judgment of so well-inform- 
ed an author respecting the Greek 
population of the various countries 
in which he has resided, well de- 
serves attention. We have not space 
to _— it; but it is, upon the whole 
highly favourable. 

At Buda Dr. Walsh fell into the 
track of multitudes of our vagrant 
countrymen and countrywomen. It 
is needless for us, therefore, to serve 
up to our readers the crambe repe- 
tita of stale authorship, especially 
as we have already loaded their ta- 
bles with liberal extracts of matter, 
ina great degree fresh and origi- 
nal. But before we dismiss the 
volume, we will take the liberty of 
offering a few remarks suggested by 
the affecting picture which he pre- 
sents of every province on his route 
in which Mohammedanism is the ru- 
ling faith. 

‘There was a period in the histo- 
ry of thé world, when the eye of 

every Christian was turned upon 


Mohammedanism; and when to in- 
vestigate its principles, and to trace 
out their practical consequences in 
the destinies of mankind, was the 
great business of authors, divines, 
and statesmen. But of late years 
the Mohammedan nations have so 
evidently been declining in power, 
and have been so little in circum- 
stances to extend their dominion, 
that few modern writers have giv- 
en themselves the smallest trouble 
on the subject. But whatever states- 
men may think, no disciple of Christ 
ought to contemplate, for a moment, 
that gross imposition on the creduli- 
ty of mankind, without the most un- 
mixed horror, and the most settled 
purpose to discharge his part in the 
work of extinguishing it. Let the 
nature of Mohammedanism be con- 
sidered—its monstrous exhibition 
of the Divine character—its allure- 
ments to the lusts and cruelty of 
mankind—its unsocial, exclusive, 
and blood thirsty temper—its pro- 
fligate contempt of human life—and 
its sas prac ing hatred to Christiani- 
ty. Let also its effects upon the in- 
terest and happiness of mankind be 
considered. Look at Turkey, trans- 
formed into a wilderness. Look 
at depopulated provinces—a star- 
ving population—-filth, with all its 
consequent diseases--a state of 
things in which no man is secure of 
either his property or his life for a 
moment—and you have the genuine 
picture ofits practical results. And 
is not such a system to be contem- 
plated with detestation? And must 
not every servant of God long and 
pray for the period when it shall be 
swept from the earth, and the throne 
of love and righteousness be estab- 
lished in its place? This is one of 
the facts which more especially 
makes us rejoice in the establish- 
ment of the various Missionary so- 
cieties in the Mediterranean. Al- 
though their conducters have been 
able to accomplish little, they have 
done something. It is consolatory 
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to hear that Bibles and tracts have 

been circulated to a considerable 

extent in Mohammedan countries. 

And here may we be permitted to 

express our hopes, that these socie- 
ties sufficiently call to mind the 
general circumstances of Moham- 

medan nations. For if it is an en- 
couragement to know that they are 
not in what may be termed an alto- 
gether barbarous states; and that 
they are, therefore, open, at least 
in some instances, to the mode of 
argument and operation, which it is 
most easy and natural for European 
missionaries to employs it is of con- 
sequence, also, to recollect, that 
this advance upon the intelligence 
of savage life demands correspon- 
ding attainments in those sent to 
instruct them. Henry Martyn ap- 
pears to have been the most suc- 
cessful missionary to Mohammedans 
in modern times; and, “being dead,”’ 
we are thankful to say ‘‘he yet 
speaketh” in the works he has be- 
queathed to us for their use. But 
all his communications with them 
serve to convince us that he had to 
deal, especially in their Muftis, 
with men completely armed with 
the objections which infidelity sug- 
gests, and to be met only by logical 
acuteness, as well as real scriptu- 
ral knowledge. Savages, whose 
superstition is chiefly that of the 
fancy or passions, are easily persua- 
ded to admit the truth of miracles; 
from their ‘‘resemblance to the sup- 
posed interpositions of their deities; 
from their ignorance of the force of 
natural causes; from their instinc- 
tive propensity to believe in all that 
is extraordinary.” But it is very 
difficult to bring the argument from 
prophecy to bear upon them; as this 
demands a more improved habit of 
reasoning—a power of pursuing the 
course of events from age to age— 
and of handling the links of a long 
chain of reasoning. The Moham- 
medans however, while they admit 
the argument from miracles, are 





perfectly capable of comprehending 
that from prophecy. And it is a 
mode of argument, we think, active- 
ly to be pursued with them. All 
this, however, supposes a body of 
missionaries qualified to instruct 
thems; and with such, we venture to 
hope, the various missionary schools 
and colleges, and especially that 
attached to the Church Missionary 
Society, will gradually supply them. 
Some of the ardent spirits of the 
age appear to fancy that all mission- 
ary means for the extinction of Mo- 
hammedanism are superfluous; and 
that the cause may be safely con- 
signed to the sword of the Russians, 
and the course of events as depicted 
in the prophetic volume. And even 
the more sober interpreters concur 
in thinking that the fall of Popery 
and of Mohammedanism will be 
nearly contemporaneous. ‘The mo- 
ment, however, at which this dou- 
ble blow will be inflicted upon the 
head of Antichrist, is among the 
times and seasons with which no 
man is acquainted. In the mean 
time, let us not be idle. Let the 
devout worshipper not ‘hold his 
peace” till the righteousness of ‘the 
Gospel” go forth ‘‘as brightness, 
and the salvation thereof as a lamp 
that burneth;?? till the universal 
church become ‘‘a crown of glory in 
the hand of the Lord, and a royal 
diadem in the hand of our God.” 
Nor let us despair of success in 
whatever labours are bestowed up- 
on this generous object. Moham- 
medanism presents many points of 
hope and attraction to the enlighten- 
ed and undaunted missionary. Its 
followers are the inhabitants of 
states just civilized enough to per- 
ceive their want of more civiliza- 
tion—just instructed enough in re- 
ligion to perceive,—when they are 
brought to think at all,—their want 
of a purer faith. They are not 
bound by the shackles of idolatry; 
they worship one God; they believe 
in the immortality of the soul, and in 
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a future judgment: they allow the 
Pentateuch and the Gospel to be sa- 
cred books: they consider the patri- 
arch Abraham as the first founder 
of their religion. There is, there- 
fore, much common ground on 


ter upon a crusade, not of military 
adventure and personal ambition, 
but of holiness and peace, in which 
the war is headed by ‘‘the Captain 
of our salvation,’’ of which the ban- 
ner is love, and the chosen instru- 


which to erect the instruments of ments are, reason and tenderness, 
spiritual warfare. And may many anda holy life. 
soldiers of the Cross be found to en- London Christian Observer. 


Religious Xutelligence. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 
Address of the Auxiliary Society Committee of the Americun Bible Society, to its Aux- 


tliaries. 
Respected Friends and Fellow-Laborers, 

You are aware that the Members of the American Bible Society, at its late Ani- 
versary, ventured to resolve that, with the divine aid and the co-operation of friends 
and auxiliaries, they would endeavor to place a copy of the sacred Scriptures in eve- 
ry destitute dwelling in the United States, within the space of two years. Consid- 
ering the numerous families to be supplied; their remoteness, in many instances, 
from the General Depository; the great number ofagents to be employed, the amount 
of money to be raised, and the quantity of Bibles to be prepared in accomplishing this 
work, it cannot be thought strange that the Board feel constrained to propose prompt 
and vigorous measures, both for themselves and for their friends, throughout the 
Union. As tothe preparation of books, they have but to say, in a word, that 800,- 
000 copies of Bibles and Testaments are now ready, or in a state of forwardness, and 
that others can soon be prepared, by the Society’s presses, to almost any extent, if 
pecuniary means are seasonably furnished by the benevolent. 

But, while the Board are determined to do all in their power towards executing 
this resolution, they feel deeply their need of assistance on the part of others, 
Prompted by a sense of such need, they prepared a circular address, soon after the 
late anniversary, and directed it to benevolent citizens of different denominations, in 
every part of the country, calling on them for co-operation. 

On the suggestion of the Board, the Auxiliary Society Committee have now pre- 
pared another address, to be directed specially to members of uailiary Societies. 
The object of this address is to obtain, in reply, a definite account of the situation of 
each Auxiliary, and to learn what part each is disposed to bear in the great work 
which the Parent Society has undertaken. 

Among the numerous Auxiliaries connected with the Society, there exists a vari- 
ety of situation and of circumstances. The Committee wish, therefore, to divide 
these Socicties into classes, and to suggest appropriate duties for each. 

1. Those which are now indebted to the Parent Society for books. 

The first duty of this class, unquestionably, is to take immediate measures to pay 
their dues, so that the Board may have means to prepare more books, ‘The Commit- 
tee would respectfully recommend to such, that they call a special meeting, (unless 
their annual meeting is very near, ) and raise the money due, and forwardit. Ifsome 
Auxiliaries cannot raise the money immediately, it is requested that such inform the 
Parent Society when their respective debts can be paid, so that the Board may know 
on what sources to rely in meeting their incessant expenses for paper, printing, and 
binding. Such definite information would be of great service, and it is hoped that it 
will not be withheld. 

If some Societies are so circumstanced that they cannot hope, at any time, to pay all 
their debts for books, it is requested that such state frankly and fully their situation, 
and specify what portion of their books they can pay for. It is all important !that 
these debts be in some way liquidated speedily, as they dishearten and impede the 
progress of the Societies which owe them 
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2. Those Societics which have supplied their destitute families. 

The object of an Auxiliary, it will be remembered, is /irsf, to supply its own wants, 
and, secondly, to aid the Parent Society, by its ‘‘surplus funds,” in supplying the 
wants of those abroad, who cannot purchase Bibles for themselves. This system en- 
ables the rich to aid the poor, the older states to supply the new. 

In raising money as donation, it is recommended that a specific sum be named, as 
has already been done in several instances. Sums from 400 up to 5000 dollars have 
been pledged to the National Society, by different Auxiliaries, to aid in the general 
supply. Inraising this specific sum, individuals can make themselves Life Directors, 
or Life Members of the National Society, or make their Pastorssuch. In some in- 
stances 75 cents can be raised from each member of a family, or from each professor 
of religion, as recently done by the workmen in the Bible House, and in the Rutgers- 
street church, N. Y. Money raised for the general supply can be paid any time with- 
in two years, though the earlier the better. It is usually pledged by instalments. 

3. Those which have not yet supplied their destitute, but are able to do it without assis- 
tance. 

The Committee recommend that this class of Auxiliaries (if their anniversafies do 
not soon occur,) call special meetings of their members, and invite ministers and 
friends of all denominations to be present. Let no pains be spared to have a full meet- 
ing, and to procure speakers which shall make it an interesting one. Let a sub- 
scription be opened, on the spot, for means to supply the county. Leta collecting 
committee be appointed to obtain assistance from those who are absent. Let Branch 
Societies be formed, or the county divided into sections, and a committee appointed 
to explore the destitute of each: leta time be set, and not tooremote, when these 
branches or committees shall reassemble, and report progress, Let Bibles be sent 
for from the Parent Society, and the pay forwarded at thé same time, if practicable— 
or, at all events, be soon transmitted. 

If this course is adopted, and pursued with christian energy, every family within 
the bounds of this class of Auxiliaries can be furnished with a Bible long before the 
two yeurs expire.’ Many of them might supply all their own destitute the present 
year, and do much to aid the general supply during the next year. 

4, Those which have not the means of supplying the wants of their districts without 
assistance. 

The Committee are aware that in many parts of the country, the number of desti- 
tute families is great, and the number who aid in the Bible cause very few. They 
can only say to Societies thus situated, do what you can, and tellus what you can- 
not do. Let such raise what money they are able; let their fields be explored, the 
wants of all ascertained, and books ordered to the extent of their means; and then let 
them inform the Board how many more booksare wanted gratuitously to complete 
the supply. Applications coming under such circumstances, the Committee be- 
lieve, will never be disregarded by the Board. They hope and trust that the friends of 
the Bible, who have the means, will enable the Parent Society to meet such requests 
in every instance, and without delay. And with such a prospect of assistance, what 
Auxiliary will not explore its field, and see that every household is speedily furnished 
with the Word of Life? 

5. Those whose case the preceding provisions do not meet. 

Should there be Societies whose situation is so peculiar as not to be reached by 
the suggestions already made, it isrequested that such lay their case fully before the 
Board, as the destitute in every place are, in some way, to be supplied within two 
years. It must be in the power of every receiver of this circular, to ascertain and in- 
form the Board as to the general condition and wants of the Bible Society with which 
he is connected. So long as the Board are uniformed as to the situation of an Auxil- 
iary, it cannot be expected that assistance will there be extended. 

As many Auxiliaries border on counties where no Bible Socicties are yet formed, 
the officers of such Auxiliaries would confer an important favor on the Board, by 
giving them information so far as they are able as to the wants of such counties, and as 
to the best method of supplying them. : 

Among all these classes of Auxiliaries mentioned, there will sometimes be neces- 
sity for employing agents. |The Parent Society design to commission many such, 
but will by no means be able to furnish them for every section of the country. Aux- 
iliaries which are in good circumstances, can, if necessary, procure and sustain their 
Own ayents. ‘his course was pursued almost exclusively in supplying New-Jersey 
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and Maryland, Students of Theologieal Seminaries and Colleges, and also pious 
laymen, may often be employed at little expense. Sometimes,a settled clergy- 
man can act as an agent for a few weeks, while his brethren in turn supply his pul- 
pit. But ifa county is divided into many small districts, and one or twe managers, 
with Christian zeal, are appointed for each, money may be collected, the wants of all 
ee and supplied, in most cases, without employing other agents of any 
kind. 

Let members of Auxiliaries but feel the worth of the Bible themselves, (and who 
would set a price to his own, and Jive without it?) Let them look at the condition of 
those families where this book is wanting, and see how all other means of are 
there neglected; let them look at the increase of our population, nearly 400,000 per 
ann.; let them reflect that no time, probably, will ever offer so favorable as the pres- 
ent to supply the destitute: let them think of the sufferings of that Saviour, who 
sealed the truths of Revelation with his own blood; let them look down into that pit 
of despair, and up to that world of light which this Holy Volume discloses, and they 
cannot but do with their might, what their hands find to do, in this noblest of all our 
national enterprises, the giving of the Bible to every destitute household. 

With sincere respect and Christian affection, 

We subscribe ourselves yours, &c. 
THOMAS McAULEY, 
JOHN D. KEESE, 
SPENCER H. CONE, Auxiliary Socicly 
SAMUEL H. COX, > Committee. 
MANTON EASTBURN, 
JAMES L. PHELPS, 
JOHN C.BRIGHAM, J 

American Bible Society House, July, 1829. 





Bisnor Hosart’s VIstTaATION TO THE ONEIDAS. 


On Tuesday, the 21st July, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Hobart made an interesting Epis- 
copal Visitation to the settlement at Oneida Castle, Oneida county, N: Y. We ex- 
tract the following from an interesting accourt of this visit, given by an eye wit- 
ness in the Christian Journal. 

“Information having been previously given them of the Bishop’s intended visit, 
a party of fifty or sixty Indians, on horseback, with their chiefs and interpreter, came 
out about four miles to meet him, and to escort him tothe Church. This wasa 
novel and gratifying spectacle; and the little groups of Indian women and children 
that might be seen hurrying across the fields towards the Church, as the procession 
approached, added much to the novelty and interest of the scene. On arriving at 
their house of worship, the Bishop and his attendant clergy took their seats in the 
Church, when the services commenced with a few verses from the psalms, transla- 
ted into Indian, and sung by about one hundred natives in the gallery, with whom 
many of those below united. ‘The usual service, which consists of a literal transla- 
tion from our excellent liturgy, was read by their chatechist and teacher, in which 
the whole congregation united with much apparent seriousness and devotion. The 
responses were made in an audible and solemn tone, and the hymns of praise were 
chanted forth by hundreds of voices, in a manner which proved that they sung 
with the spirit, and with the understanding also. : 

Immediately after prayers, the holy rite of confirmation was administered to nine- 
ty-seven native Indians, who had been previously instructed for that purpose; and 
after that about fifty partook of the holy sacrament of the Lord’s supper. Never 
have we witnessed a more interesting and solemn scene. To behold nearly one 
hundred of these, once wild sons of the forest, not only civilized, but christianized, 
and coming forward of their own accord, ‘to “renew and ratify the solemn vow 
which was made at their baptism,” publicly renouncing their idolatry, and openly 
‘‘professing the faith of Christ crucified,” what heart could remain unaffected at the 
sight? 

The nature of the service was evidently perfectly well understood by them, and 
if we may form an opinion from the seriousness and humility of their demeanour, 
(and it is only by ‘the outward appearance’ that man.can judge,) they all came for- 
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ward with sincere and pious resolutions of living agreeably to their solemn engage- 
ments. 

After confirmation, and the communion were administered, the Bishop address- 
ed thes, through the medium ofan interpreter, in his usual affectionate and im- 
pressive manner; but in the plainest and most simple language, suited to their com- 
prehension. Ndi tt 

At the request of some oftheir chief men, the Bishop, on Thursday last, met a- 
bout two hundred chiefs and warriors in council, on their ancient council ground 
at Butternut grove. 

The warriors, as they are termed, or principal men of the nation, to the number 
of one hundred and eighty, were seated on the ground in a large circle, and within 
that, about fifteen or twenty chiefs were ranged ina circle around the Bishop and 
his attendant clergy, for whom chairs had been provided in the centre. One of 
the chiefs then rose and explained, through an interpreter, the object of this coun- 
cil, which was to obtain his advice in relation to some difficulties at present existing 
in a remote part of the tribe. The Bishop gave them the solicited advice, in a 
most friendly and affectionate manner; and after he sat down, the council was ad- 
dressed by “the chief orator of their nation,” in a most animated, and judging from 
the effect produced, in a most eloguent manner. ‘The whole scene was highly pic- 
turesque, and would have afforded an admirable subject for the pencil of the artist. 
The chiefs and warriors, ranged aftertheir ancient custom, in concentric circles 
around their spiritual “Father,” listening with respectful and profound attention to 
his Christian council; the numerous little groups of Indian women and children, 
scattered all around, and as near the outer circle as they could conveniently ap- 
proach, and where they might hear the different speakers,—the beautiful grove, 
waving its rich foliage above their heads,—the luxuriant fields of grain around, the 
fruit of their own labour and industry, formed altogether a picture on which the 
eye ofa Christian or the painter might repose with delight. It brought to our 
minds the celebrated interview and treaty of William Penn with the Indians of 
Pennsylvania. 

At the conclusion of the council, the head chief presented the Bishop with a 
string of Wampum, in the name of the whole tribe, as a token of respect, and a so- 


lemn pledge of their unshaken fidelity.” 





Epriscopan Mission 1n GREECE. 

We are glad to be able, through the politeness of one of our eastern friends, to 
publish the following interesting intelligence from our missionary to Greece. It is 
an extract from a letter from the Rev. J. J. Rospzrrson, to a friend in Massachusetts, 
dated Zante, May 5, 1829. 

“Previously to crossing into the Morea which with the permission of Providence, 
will be to-morrow, or the day following, I take my pen to address you a few lines. 
I have just been writing to , and have given him some account of my move- 
ments, in these Ionian Islands, and I will now relate to you the history of a single 
visit.—It was made yesterday afternoon, to a Bishop of the Greek Church, com- 
pelled to flee for his life, at the time when the Patriarch Gregory, was hung before 
the door of his own church. Hisname was Dionysius, and he is Bishop of Edessa 
in Syria. I had called upon him once before, and had shown him the letter which 
Ihave from the Bishops of our own church. 

A few days afterwards, he sent his compliments to me by an anagnostes, a reader, 
or candidate for the ministry, and requested that I would visit him again. The 
Rev. Dr. Bialloblotzky of the Wesleyan Missionary Society accompanied me. 
When we entered his apartment, he rose to meet me, and expressed his gratifica- 
tion at seeing me again, excusing himself on the ground of illness, for not having 
returned my former call. After we were seated, he pointed to a volume lying 
open before him, and added, that he had been reading the discourses of St. Chry- 
sostom. I replied that he was a pious and eloquent writer; which drew from him 
a strong commendation of the variety and excellences of his productions. Dr. B. 
then asked his views of the apparent discrepancy between Matthew and John, in 
regard to the time of the crucifixion. He said that he saw no discrepancy, as it 
was not at all necessary to suppose, that both Evangelists referred to the precise 
moment of nailing to the cross; but that one had in mind the preparations for it.— 
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Another inquiry was respecting the passover, whether or not the Saviour partook 
of it previously to his institution of the Eucharist. His reply was in the negative. 
The Saviour, he said, as a pious Jew, was desirous to “fulfil all righteousness,” 
and he accordingly with his countrymen, made the usual preparations for the feast, 
although he was fully aware, that the hour of his bitter trial, would preclude the 
possibility of his being a partaker. 

A remark from a young Greek friend, who was with us, introduced the subject 
of the perpetual virginity of Mary, andthe Bishop immediately grasped *it with an 
earnestness, which made it evident, of how much importance he deemed it. Indeed, 
he told us, that it was a point upon which he had spent much time and Iabour.— 
Dr. B. asked him, how he interpreted the words, ‘*And knew her not till she had 
brought forth her first-born son.”? With a look of exultation, he affixed to them 
a meaning, certainly quite novel to me, and at least deserving the praise of inge- 
nuity. ‘They did not refer, he said, to the state of Mary, after the Saviour’s birth, 
but to the knowledge which Joseph had acquired of her true character. When 
the child was born, the wise men from the East, came to pay homage to him, and 
this, with other circumstances of an extraordinary nature, convinced Joseph, of 
that of which he was previously ignorant. ‘‘He knew her not, until she had 
brought forth her first-born son,” but he afterwards knew, that she was the mother 
of the promised Messiah. 

These questions were proposed, in consequence of inquiries having been made 
of us inconversation, a few days before, and we thought it well to get the views of 
one of the better informed of their own clergy. 

A more interesting and important subject was that of justification by faith, 
but here the Bishop was by no means as fluent as before. He expressed himself in 
a confused manner, and soon made it evident, that that which our church calls “a 
wholesome doctrine and very full of comfort,” was not very clearly comprehended 
by him.—I now made some inquiries, concerning the office of Deacons in the Greek 
Church. He said that they were allowed to preach, but not to baptise, and that 
there was no instance on record, either in Scripture, or in the early history of the 
church, of their having performed that rite. Adverting to the account in Acts, of 
the institution of the order, he repeated the names of the first seven Deacons, and 
said with some emphasis, that their principal duty was “to serve tables.” In fact, 
Bishops here have generally one or more Deacons about them, who perform a num- 
ber of little services ofa menial nature. There was none present, however, on this 
occasion, so that when the Bishop offered us refreshments, they were presented by 
his own hands. To an inquiry, regarding the four patriarchs of Constantinople, Al- 
exandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, he replied, that they and all other Bishops, were 
of equal spiritual authority, but for better regulation of ecclesiastical affairs, certain 
powers of administration were delegated to the patriarch. The order of prece- 
dence, is that in which I have named them above. I mentioned the views of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, of the different orders of the ministry, and of the ac- 
count which Theodoret gives, of the transference of the name “Bishop,” from the 
second to the first order, after the Apostles had ceased from the earth. Precisely 
the same, he said, were the sentiments of the Greek Church. 

I now asked his acceptance of a copy of the Common prayer in Greek. He rose 
and expressed his thanks, stating that he had never seen it before. Having with 
him an album, which a friend who had favoured me with writing in it, had just re- 
turned, I mentioned to him the custom so common in America, and requested that 
he would inscribe a few words, as a memorial of my interview with him, He wrote 
in Greek, “no man can lay another foundation than that which is laid, Jesus Christ,” 
and signed it with his name. We now took our leave, when he again expressed 
himself as honoured by our visit. A Greek Bishop is generally a very dignified 
looking personage. The flowing robes, Episcopal cap, long beard, and expressive 
countenance, give them an appearance well suited to their high station. Bishop 
Dionysius, while conversing, used much gesticulation, but it seemed both natural 
and appropriate. His observations were chiefly in Greek, occasionally repeating 
a few words in Italian, that I might understand the better. His Italian, however, 
is by no means pure or fluent- ‘ 

Ihave engaged a passage to Pyrgos, on the coast of the Morea, opposite to Zan- 
te, and expect to set out to-morrow morning. Dr, Bialloblotzky will accompany 
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me, My route will probably be through Caritens and Tripolizza, to Argos, and 
thence to Napoli di Romania, where I purpose to embark for Syra. A letter from 
Messrs. Anderson and Smith, who left here about three weeks since, from Chiaren- 
za, mentions that they saw nota single house between that and Patras which was 
not inruins. They were both well, and just about to leave Patras for Corinth.” 






EXTRACTS 
H Froma letter of the Rev. J. J. Robertson, addressed to the Secretary of the Domestic and 
a Foreign Missionary Society, dated Zante, May 7th, 1829. 
% We left here the 20th of March, and after passing two hours on shore at the 
town of Santua Maura the same evening, reached Argostoli at_noon the following 
day. On the 27th we set out on an excursion to Ithica to visit the schools, and as- 
certain what had resulted from the late Dr. Kennedy’s labours. We commenced 
our return the 30th, but were delayed two days and nights in a miserable hovel at 
a the foot of Mount Acto, (whose summit is crowned with what are supposed to be 
at the remains of the palace of Ulysses,) where we were barely sheltered from the 
storm without, and had to repose on bundles of sticks laid parallel to each other. 
Upon these, wrapped in our cloaks, we stretched ourselves, and we were thankful 
that a kind Providence watched over us for good. The hut was uninhabited, and 
no other habitation within some miles. The storm at length abating, the boatmen 
consented the third day to venture across to St. Euphenice, where we procured 
mules and returned to Argostoli. Ihave had an interview with the Bishops of 
Corfu, ‘Cephalonia, Ithica, and an exiled Bishop, (driven from his diocese by the 
Turks,) from Parangthia, a little to the S. W. of foannia. I have also conversed 
with a number of the clergy, and become acquainted with many teachers, profes- 
sors and individuals. By the Bishop of Corfu I was received with kindness, and his 
secretary remarked, that Bishop White’s letter breathed not only a friendly, but a 
pious spirit. The Bishop of Parangthia conversed with me a long time, and very 
freely, through the medium.of Dr. Maniaka, educated at Cambridge by Lord Guil- 
ford, and now head of the secondary school at Ithica. The Bishop spoke with 
great warmth ofthe obligations under which his country was placed to the United 
States, raised his hands to heaven and invoked its richest blessings upon the benev- 
olent American Nation, and then bestowed a special blessing upon me as another 
agent of charity to his suffering land. He made many inquiries regarding the con- 
stitution of our churches; the preparations and ages for the different grades of the 
ministry, the duties of the clergy, and the mode in which they are supported. No- 
thing seemed to astonish him so much as the amount of preaching among us. O! if 
Christians in our happy land would but consider the lamentable and destitute con- 
dition of the churches in this interesting region, in this respect, their eyes would 
surely overflow with tears, their hearts would melt with compassion, they would be 
filled with a generous anxiety to do allin their power for the revival uf pure, un- 
defiled religion, where ignorance and superstition are so widely prevalent, Tell it 
wherever you have the opportunity, that in these lovely islands, where churches 
and ministers abound, but two or three sermons are preached throughout the year, 
and that only in the principal town of each. The very individual who would con- 
sider it a gross transgression to use milk in his coffee, or to taste a morsel of 
cheese during the present season of lent, feels no compunction at passing the en- 
tire year without once fulfilling the apostolic precept, ‘‘preach the word.” In 
fact by far the greater proportion are disqualified by ignorance from preaching; and 
even the Bishops themselves are men of very confined education. To this remark 
the Bishop of Ithaca is, however, to some extent, an exception, and he has a repu- 
tation of learning above his other brethren. He received us with great cordiality, 
expressed himself highly honoured by our visit, and having seated ourselves on the 
sofas which surrounded his room, treated us with sweetmeats, coffee, and cordial, 
in succession. We had a long and free conversation with him, and received many 
interesting statements regarding the course of theological study. 
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